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Why Northern Wealth Grows Faster Than 
Southern. 


The South, thus far, is constantly expending, in the 
forcible adjustment of society by the shot-gun, an amount 
of nerve and brain force about corresponding to that which 
the North is expending in multiplying inventions, organiz- 
ing capital, writing books and improving the processes of 
wealth production. The old South of ante-bellum days 
covers an area larger than that of the old North as 10 to6, 
with a population smaller, as 5 to Io. 

Machine power aids Northern people so much more 
than it does the Southern, that if the entire machine power 
in use in the United States were estimated as equal to the 
hand labor of 1,200,000,000 persons, the North would be 
found to have at least five-sixths and the South less than 
one-sixth of this machine power. In short, in the North 
about 47,000,000 persons are reinforced by a machine and 
animal power equal to that of 1,000,000,000 persons, while 
in the South about 22,000,000 persons are aided by a 
machine and animal power equal to that of perhaps 
200,000,000 persons, and nearly halfof this machine power 
in the South consists in railroads built by Northern capital. 
Southern capital has supplied a machine power which may 
be liberally estimated at one-twelfth as great as that which 
is reinforcing the industry of the Northern people. 

The great economic lesson which the North has been 
teaching the South for fifty years, is that it is about ten 
times cheaper and more profitable to enslave the gratuitous 
powers of nature, viz.: gravity, steam, electricity, sunshine 
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and rain, than to cripple and ruin by coercive force the 
costly powers of man. These forces of rapid wealth cre- 
ation are what makes the rate of wages for a carpenter or 
mason $4 a day at the North and $1.50 a dayin East 
Tennessee. They are what ties down the production of 
pig ironin Birmingham, Alabama, to the quantity that can 
be profitably produced for a price lower by $3.50 per ton 
than pig iron is worth in Pittsburgh, because it costs $3.50 
a ton to send it from Birmingham to Pittsburgh. This 
will continue as long as Pittsburgh continues to be the 
centre of consumption of pig iron by being the centre of 
production of the finished forms of iron and steel. 

What the South needs in order to carry the rate of 
wages and the standard of living four-fold as high as they 
now are, is not cheaper labor nor cheaper land. Both 
these are entirely too cheap. Land ought to be ten-fold 
as dear and labor about four-fold asdear as they are. The 
South needs the reinforcement its industries would get 
from a machine power in the form of railways, mills, 
mines, furnaces and factories such as would be represented 
by a capital of $20,000,000,000. This is necessary to 
bring its rate of wages, its values of land, its cheapness of 
money, its earnings of industry, its standard of life and its 
grade of civilization uptothat of the North. It must close 
up the sneaking and cowardly route to the lynching. bee 
and the burning-pyre, and must blaze open the overgrown, 
pathless and untrodden jungle that separates its people 
from the Patent Office. It must put away its pocket-pistols 
and get out its spy-glasses. Being a century and a half 
behind, it needs them to see the present. It will thus dis- 
cern that by means of machine power every man becomes 
exactly what the slave-holder sought to become through 
slavery, viz.: one who directs toil but never performs it. 
Machine power does essentially all the toil of the North, 
draws our crops to market, carries our people to business, 
writes our letters, weaves our cloth, harvests our crops, 
drains our swamps, arrests our criminals, dwarfs our con- 
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troversies and creates our wealth. The South is poor 
relatively to the North for the same reason that Persia, 
India and China are poor relatively to Great Britain, viz. : 
because it hugs tight to hand labor and slow production. 

A number of persons of wealth, some of whom are 
connected with the Standard Oil Company, some with 
religious and missionary enterprises, and some with min- 
ing, iron-making, drainage of swamps, building of rail- 
ways and other essentials of progress, are doing what they 
can to createa newera of diversified industries and general 
education in the South. 

Hamilton Diston, of Philadelphia, in 1880, found the 
public lands of Florida tied up under a mortgage and 
injunction which prevented the state from selling or im- 
proving or draining or in any way utilizing them. The 
entire state had enly 416 miles of railroad and 147,000 
people, though it had been the first part of the United 
States to be settled. 

By an advance of about $1,000,000, Diston cleared the 
state of its debt, enabled 1312 miles of new railroad to be 
built in six years, caused Sir Charles Reed, of England, to 
buy up 2,000,000 acres and proceed to plant colonies of 
Englishmen on it; caused an ex-member of the British 
Parliament, Mr. H. Villiers Stuart, of Dromana, County 
Waterford, to devote his life to the development of large 
bodies of land in Orange County, Florida. He caused Dr. 
Wittfield, of Germany, the Lupfer brothers of Franklin 
County, Pa., Mr. Ezra Osborne, of New Jersey, and 
scores of others, to invest their fortunes in Florida. Mr. 
Osborne entered upon the planting of a cocoanut walk 
seventy miles long near Lake Worth, to include from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 trees, each of which would produce, 
throughout the century or more of their bearing, from 150 
to 300 nuts perannum. About six new hotels were built 
in Jacksonville, and finally Mr. Flagler invested several 
millions, in presenting the South with a hotel which should 
not be excelled in magnificence by any inthe North—the 
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Ponce de Leon. Florida is rapidly springing into life 
under these influences. 

At Tampa, Mr. Plant of New York, erected a hotel 
at a cost of over $1,000,000. At Lake Worth, 300 miles 
south of Jacksonville, and farther south than Lake Okee- 
chobee, Mr. Flagler has constructed a magnificent hotel 
capable of accommodating over goo guests, and has built a 
railroad to it from Jacksonville at his own cost, which he 
is pushing still farther south, opening up the Evergiades 
and the former interminable swamps of Southern Florida 
to settlement. Mr. Plant, who built the first railroad to 
Jacksonville, has invested $15,000,000 of his own money 
and has induced other Northern men toinvest. Mr. Flag- 
ler has invested $12,000,000 himself and is also inducing 
others. 

As a consequence, between 1880 and 1890 the popula- 
tion of Florida increased 45.24 per cent. while that of 
Pennsylvania increased only 22.77 percent. and the average 
for the entire country was 24.86 percent. The production 
of oranges has more than doubled in ten years. While 
Florida was thus growing, one-third of the counties in the 
South as a whole were diminishing in population. Else- 
where throughout the South agents are at work inducing 
migration of Americans to Mexico, and one agent, with 
headquarters in Northern Georgia, has contracted to de- 
port and deliver 5,000 negroes in Mexico within a few 
months. 

Meanwhile the Florida legislature occupies itself with 
passing laws to enable the old ‘‘crackers,” poor white 
trash, allegator hunters and swamp lumbermen to get a 
living out of the incoming capital by a system of petty 
plunder. It enacts that cows killed by the trains on the 
new railroads shall be paid for at the rate of $100 each, 
though at the average they are worth $15, which makes it 
a better business to get the cows killed than to milk them. 
It divests the populations of Jacksonville, Ocala, Pensa- 
cola and other towns largely affected by the new immigra- 
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tion, of the right of self-government, and places over them 
boards of state commissioners appointed by the Governor. 

It passed complicated ballot laws making voting so 
difficult that none but a quick, ready reader among the 
negroes could get his ballots into the right box, but in the 
case of an equally illiterate ‘‘ cracker”’ voter, the inspectors 
placed the ballots for him so that his vote would be count- 
ed. The chief object of the election laws was to take the 
control of elections out of the hands of voters and 
transfer it to those who count the votes. Lately the trans- 
portation interests and ‘‘ progressive democrats’’ have got 
control of part of the counting, including a majority of 
the legislature. 

Meanwhile some county in Texas indicts Flagler 
for violation of a silly ana utterly ignorant Texas state 
law against trusts. 

The theory of the indictment is that the existence of 
the Standard Oil Trust in New York raises the price of oil 
unlawfully in Texas. Of course on the same basis the 
Texas Grand Jury could indict Li Hung Chang for raising 
the price of tea, or the Rothschilds for raising the price of 
gold. 

Under the Texas indictment a requisition from the 
Governor (Hogg) of Texas on Governor Flower of New 
York for the rendition of Flagler as a fugitive from justice 
was made, which Governor Flower denied as based on 
perjury onits face. The same requisition was then made 
on Governor Mitchell, of Florida, and at first, without 
giving any hearing to Flagler, was granted. Had Flagler 
been accessible at the moment he would have been promptly 
shipped to Texas for imprisonment and trial. 

Affidavits being filed with Mitchell showing that 
Flagler was never in Texas, Mitchell lacked the hardi- 
hood to deny a hearing and opened the question for 
argument. If sustained, it would be equally competent 
for the Texas legislature to make it a criminal offence for 
a Northern capitalist to buy Southern land, or to own 
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stock in a Southern railroad or to contribute money in aid 
of a Southern school. In that way requisitions could be 
issued for nearly every Northern capitalist, or winter 
tourist to the South, and Southern chivalry would in moss- 
grown monotony resume its ancient lifeless melancholy 
reign over Southern swamps. 

Meanwhile Mr. Metcalf, an editor whom Mr. Flagler 
had in part induced to attempt to propagate the doctrine 
of a new and progressive South against the old and retro- 
gressive South, has not fared so well as Mr. Flagler. He 
was in the country and unarmed and could therefore be 
lashed. He had edited the North American Review and the 
Forum, but he had trusted his corpus in Jacksonville. The 
same arguments which Brooks addressed to Sumner have 
been visited on the back of Metcalf by a man who came 
armed with one bowie-knife for his own use only. Is it 
any wonder that an ex-colonel in the Union army whom 
Mr. Beecher once introduced to a public audience as ‘‘ the 
finest living orator in America” has declared that the 
South contains not an acre of land worth fighting for, nor a 
township of people worth living with? 

We have grouped, in this article, a few of the causes 
which keep capital and labor from rushing into the South. 
The fact is, both are compelled to advance into the South 
by slow stages, as our armies did in the war of 1861-5, 
and to entrench and fortify as they go. We need not 
wonder, therefore, that almost no foreign and very little 
Northern immigration reaches the South, except as it goes 
in numbers strong enough for self-protection, as at Annis- 
ton, Birmingham, Ironton, Chattanooga, Atlanta and most 
parts of East Tennessee. 

It is not merely protection from personal violence 
and from the obduracy of social hostility that is needed, 
though these are indispensable. It is not merely the full 
liberty of advocating distinctively Northern ideas and poli- 
cies, though this is everywhere denied. Northern capital 
needs, in order to work effectively in the South, the per- 
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sistent ascendancy in the local legislation of the Southern 
States and in congress of laws adapted to protect the higher 
(Northern) civilization against the lower (Southern), to 
protect credit in all its forms against repudiation, invested 
wealth against predatory vandalism. It cannot havean 
extended credit system without banks, nora large immi- 
gration of skilled operatives into a country where one 
newspaper can truthfully print at the head of its editorial 
page, as does the Chattanooga /ress, that it is the only 
Republican evening paper published south of the Ohio 
River. 

Before the South can see train-loads of skilled work- 
men moving in among its mountains, to build up vast 
cities, where now are stagnant solitudes, the husband and 
father must know-that the aegis of law stands between his 
family and all harm in his absence, wholly irrespective of 
their views or convictions, and the wife must believe that 
her protector goes to his toil in security and will return at 
sunset unharmed. Before investors will build factories on 
a large scale in the South, it must be apparent to them 
that laborers will feel that there is no discrimination as to 
their rights or freedom in that country more than in any 
other. The standard of life of the whole mass of the 
Southern people, not only of the whites but of the blacks, 
must be so raised that they will be heavy consumers of 
advance grades of goods, of a great diversity of apparel, 
of the most attractive habitations and furniture, of the best 
foods cooked in the best manner, of the costliest paintings 
and the largest libraries. Only in this way can the local 
market rise to a standard of demand which will make it 
profitable for capital to carry on the advanced manufactures 
among them. The first effective demand necessary to call 
manufactures into existence must always be the home 
demand. Unless the people among whom manufactures 
are to be founded have a high standard of life, not merely 
on the part of a few cotton planters, but of the great bulk 
of the population, black as well as white, diversified indus- 
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tries cannot seek them. Capital, machinery and high 
profits, high wages, great land-values, credit institutions, 
cities, millionaires and internal improvements, a mighty 
press, an urgent civilization, must all avoid them. Labor 
must be dear in order that it may be worth while to pay 
for machinery to save labor. Machinery and capital must 
move in platoons, all kinds aiding and reinforcing each 
other or they cannot move at all. 

In no form would the ores and forests of the South 
possess a higher value in smaller compass than when con- 
verted into pianos. But the piano manufacture will only 
invade the mountains of Tennessee when the mass of 
Southern workers, instead of toiling manually themselves, 
are superintending the toil of machinery. Then there 
will be a demand for a piano in every house in the South 
where now there is a demand only for a jewsharp or a 
banjo. The iron and steel industry cannot get much 
farther than the manufacture of pig iron until Southern 
residences, now generally so poorly built and badly warmed, 
create a universal local demand for furnaces, heating-pipes 
in winter, refrigeration or cold storage in summer, luxuri- 
ous baths and sanitary plumbing, while Southern rivers 
take on steel bridges and local transportation generally 
demands steam and electricity as quicker and cheaper than 
the mule. All these elements of progress and wealth- 
creation require a working population intellectually ambi- 
tious and competent, each one of them, to direct some 
single mechanical process, to stoke an engine, tend a 
loom, feed a press, or guide a cauldron of Bessemer—pro- 
cesses which singly are even less complex than skinning 
coons or shooting alligators. It is only through a vast 
working population educated to the habit of directing 
machine power at high wages, instead of performing the 
manual toil itself at low wages that the directors of indus- 
try at the South can amass fortunes, or even avoid being 
driven to the wall in their competitions with the larger 
capitals and greater machine power and better local market 
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of the North, as Irish and Scotch manufacturers have been 
driven out by the English within a century. 

If the South is to become quickly a country of machine- 
power, it has the most vital interest in the education of its 
black population, especially in the mechanical arts and in 
the use of tools. The blacks must constitute fully half 
the grand army of operatives and artisans on whose suc- 
cess in the use of machine power the future aristocracy of 
the South must depend for careers as the directors of 
industry and for interest and dividends on capitals in- 
vested. In this way only can the blacks of the United 
States be marshalled into successful competition with the 
blacks of India among whom machine power is being 
introduced as rapidly as they can handle it. 

The average Southern judgment is that the education 
of the negro ought to stop at the point which will leave 
him a good manugl worker, house servant and field hand. 
Education cannot, in practise, be limited to the most use- 
ful things, either among whites or blacks. It has its ruts 
and must follow them. Schools must teach what they 
know. 

Higher schools in the South for the education of the 
colored race are sustained at present more from missionary 
and religious than from industrial motives, and more 
from the pockets of Northern multi-millionaires like the 
Rockefellers and Colgates, than from the treasuries of the 
states in which they are doing their work. Southern 
Christians stare frigidly at the work, and Southern doors are 
closed from hospitality or recognition of those engaged in 
it. Herein the Southern aristocracy show themselves as 
short-sighted and as bent on keeping the South poor as 
they did in voting for secession, infighting for disunion, 
or again in voting for free trade. 

A properly educated Southern peasantry backed by 
capital could, in a very few years, add to the sum total of 
Southern productions that $100,000,000 worth of sugar, 
that $60,000,000 worth of tea and that $20,000,000 worth 
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of raw silk which we now derive wholly from abroad. It 
is not the color of the blacks which repels white immigra- 
tion, but the ignorance which degrades their modes of 
labor. Leta black man show himself an expert in oratory 
as Douglass, Bruce and others have done, and white men 
will speak from the same platform with him. If Jackson 
can tie Corbett in a fight, Corbett must fight him again. 
Superior skill will get recognition even under a black skin. 

The first point essential to the industrial New South 
is that the old Bourbon South should confess and perceive 
that machine power and high wages are better than mus- 
cular or negro power and lower wages ; that these and im- 
migration depend upon the encouragement in the South of 
the highest standard of living. These await the higher 
education of the masses, and hence that the wealth of the 
rich waits for a rise in the standard of life of the lowly. 

Hence ninety-three per cent. of the, population of the 
South continues to be ‘‘ native Southern.”” All the political 
policies which have strength enough to elect a representa- 
tive are measures devised to enable the Southern people to 
treasure up their poverty as if it were wealth and to 
systematize their violations of human rights as if they were 
civilization and law. The North with ten-fold the machine 
power of the South will continue to earn ten dollars where 
the South earns one and the South will continue to charge 
this daily miracle to the ascendancy of Wall street, the 
power of trusts and of banks, and the demonetization of 
silver. The most extreme scoundrels possible to North- 
ern civilization will continue to make large dividends and 
pay their debts promptly while paying high wages, be- 
cause they have harnessed in aid of the labor power of the 
North a machine power equal to that of a billion of hand 
laborers who cost nothing for food, lodging, clothes and 
civil order. The most chivalrous men of the South will 
continue to mortgage their plantations to merchant Jews 
who sell their supplies on forced time, give them an added 
lien on their land for every pound of bacon they consume 
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at a hundred per cent. profit on the price and eighteen per 
cent. interest on the balance, notwithstanding they eke out 
the wages of their hands with honey-fugling and shoot 
dead the Gastons who recommend their servants to seek 
higher wages elsewhere. This contrast will continue until 
the Southern people come to believe in a complex civiliza- 
tion, a diversity of industries, perfect security to labor and 
capital, free speech, banks, social peace, corporations, trusts, 
dividends, trade-unions, high wages, high tariffs and the gen- 
eral weal of the working-class. Assassination of the feeble, 
the timid and the non-combatant as the penalty of either 
lower or higher civilization must go, as duelling, secession, 
nullification, the internal slave trade, and international 
fillibustering have already in a great part disappeared. 
To grow rich the South must become humane. Her Chris- 
tians must be less sedulous in the conservation of hell and 
the adoration of devils. 

Meanwhile Europeans and Northern men must be 
free to ‘‘carpet bag” in the South as they are free to 
travel in Egypt, Turkey or Siberia, without being com- 
pelled like a traveller in China to fire off crackers in front 
of every joss-temple of local confederate opinion, moon- 
shining custom, or negro-euchreing barbarism. They 
must be free to proclaim the ethics which prevail in coun- 
tries where man-owning has never existed; free to live 
up to the text: ‘‘ Say ye not a confederacy to all to whom 
this people shall say a confederacy.” 





French View of Socialism.* 
GENTLEMEN :—Socialism has a thousand different as- 
pects. What makes it strong to-day is the fact that it has an 
organization specially adapted for attack; it can control all 
its divisions and show to the soldiers that it unites under 





* From an address delivered by Leon Say, at a meeting of the Indus- 
trial Society of Amiens, November 10, 1894. Translated from Le Journal 
des Economists for December, by Prof. Arthur B. Woodford. 
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its different flags a single clear object, definitely and 
brutally proclaimed: the destruction of society as it exists 
at present. They say it is necessary to destroy society in 
order to kill the germsof evil with which they declare 
society to be infected—germs of that evil which makes the 
humble and small, depressed and poor, suffer for the bene- 
fit of the proud and great, the oppressors—the wealthy. 

The germs which are to be eradicated are first of all 
the capital which has been monopolized by the rich; then 
the master to whom is due the invention of the odious 
wage-system, and finally competition, which has given 
birth to the horrible struggle for existence to which so 
many poor people succumb, pitilessly crushed by capital- 
istic civilization. It is necessary to begin by destroying 
what is; we will see afterwards what can be done regarding 
agreement as to what shall be. 

To accomplish this destruction some recommend vio- 
lent means; this is Revolution. Others are of the opinion 
that it is wise to take preparatory measures, introducing 
into Parliament laws which shall disorganize bourgeois 
society; this is Diplomacy. Still others seem contented 
with struggling for power. They seek by every means 
possible to make use of the Parliamentary majority, putting 
it at odds with itself as often as possible. When they shall 
gain control they will open the floodgates of heaven and 
there will be a deluge; this is Tactics. 

Revolution, Diplomacy, Tactics, offer different meth- 
ods but they all arrive at the same end: destruction. 

Force, dissimulation, criticism, each is of service and 
each cultivates the field best suited to its temperament and 
intelligence. Scientificcriticism is not the least dangerous 
of the three modes of attack. It has the appearance of a 
prediction and of philosophic learning. It is insinuating 
and its approaches are made without disquieting, more 
than is prudent, the old political parties which have grown 
great in their oratorical struggles and have always been 
nourished by general discussions. 
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All economic facts and all the natural laws by which 
these facts have been explained by economic writers are 
submitted to a wise and searching criticism. Those who 
push this criticism with the greatest vigor and talent have 
invented nothing, however. They live on the contradic- 
tions, natural and necessary, in economic science, as char- 
latans live on-the natural contradictions in physiology and 
medicine, contradictions which are inherent in every 
science of observation which studies the paradoxes of 
nature. But socialists, like everyone else, find art more 
difficult than criticism. When they are asked for the plan 
of the social structure which is to replace the one they are go- 
ing to destroy, they are surprised. Astonished by the au- 
dacity of such a question, they take refuge in generalities. 
They desire to regenerate mankind; the old must 
disappear; they desire to put a new world in its place. 
Their way of doing this is to create a new man. The 
socialist abolishes the man of to-day because he is not a 
perfect being. He would create him on a new score and 
in the image of what he believes to be ‘‘well and good,” 
without troubling himself with the true, and pretending 
to free him from the bondage of the contradictory laws of 
an imperfect nature. In freeing man from the fetters 
placed on his development by the laws of his nature, they 
say they will banish evil from the world in its most hideous 
form: the moral and physical suffering of innocent beings. 
Unfortunately the socialism which tries to extirpate 
evil from this world does not see that it is dashing itself 
against an impassable barrier which can never be razed 
by humanity, if, indeed, it can be lowered, except it be to 
rise again to the same height a little farther off, like an 
eternal horizon. Evil, for it is evil which must be over- 
come, is the necessary opposite of good. We should have 
no notion of good had we never been the prey of evil. 
We are human beings and like all nature we live ina 
state of unstable equilibrium. Organic life is a struggle 
and nothing but a struggle; it has prizes only, if, indeed, it 
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have any, for those who struggle and if there were not any 
contradiction in it, it would have no value. There is no 
tranquility in anything that lives. 

All religions, all the great leaders of men, have sought 
to solve the problem of evil. Religions alone have ap- 
proached the end, by placing the field of battle on this 
side of life, and the victory on the other. They have con- 
soled humanity and have given it moments of happiness. 
But even they have not solved for men the secret which 
shall render them masters of evil and insure the definite 
triumph of good. Has their victory over evil been gen- 
eral and without a to-morrow? Has not the calm of some 
souls been bought by the violent agitation of a greater 
number? History is full of frightful misfortunes with 
which religious wars have filled the world: persecutions, 
massacres, tortures. The religions which have most 
nearly overcome the evil in creation have not succeeded in 
abolishing it or been able to say to humanity that it would 
ever be liberated from it. 

The great leaders of mankind who, by their genius, 
have imposed themselves on the world and have overcome 
it by giving their stamp to it, have tried to make evil dis- 
appear by relegating it to the lower strata of human 
society and localizing it in the inferior black and red races 
which a superior race has nourished in the stable like do- 
mestic animals, sacrificing them to the tranquility of those 
whom force of arm or vigor of intelligence had made their 
master. 

When the Spaniards arrived in Peru they found there, 
to their great astonishment, a society well advanced and 
very different from European civilization, where the gold 
which had been accumulated in abundance in the temples 
and palaces raised to honor and protect the dominant race 
had no monetary value, where capitalistic speculation was 
unknown, but also where a very numerous race of the 
second order was employed in serving a class limited in 
number but endowed with a superior intelligence. 
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In 1847, Prescott, the historian of the conquest of 
Peru, said: ‘‘ The Peruvian of the lower caste, working all 
his life for others, can be compared to one condemned to 
the treadmill, always turning in the same circle of endless 
fatigue with the consciousness that, however profitable the 
product of his labor may be for the state, there is absolutely 
nothing for himself.” 

This people of the lower class gave themselves with- 
out reserve to the race of the Incas. They showed even 
to the last day during the war of conquest a devotion 
which is without parallel, to a master who was traitorously 
arrested in the midst of his army by Pizarro; they obeyed 
the slightest order which the monarch sent them by means 
of capable emissaries while he was still prisoner. 

They had as a mission, and they were penetrated by 
it, to assure the happiness of the Children of the Sun, 
but since pure happiness is not possible in this world, the 
Children of the Sun did not fail to destroy it by their 
jealousies, their internal divisions and their desire for con- 
quest. Evil had been localized but it escaped the limits 
of the district assigned to it. 

Socialists think they have found another solution. 
They want to rebuild a Republic of Plato without slavery 
and revivify the empire of the Incas without an inferior 
caste. To accomplish this they think it is sufficient to 
suppress capital and the capitalist class and to nationalize 
the instruments of production. They would reorganize 
society by the emancipation of the land and of industrial 
capital. The land and capital withdrawn from the hands 
of owners and of individuals would be placed at the dis- 
position of the community to be used for the benefit of all. 
This is pure collectiveism which would be thus realized by 
the abolition of private property. It is at the same time 
an experimental lesson which if prolonged would modify 
the nature of man and make him moral by education. 
Everybody being master of all, no one would any longer 
have either the taste or the means to take possession of 
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anything. To gain wealth would be to steal from ones- 
self, because to take what belongs to one is to give to every- 
one the right to take it back again. Misdemeanors evi- 
dently cannot exist where there are no laws to violate, and 
morals would again become the natural law of man because 
there was no longer any sin. Morality would reign with- 
out effort, because evil no longer entices anyone, and there 
is no longer any temptation. Evil, ina word, dies for want 
of nourishment. There are no longer classes or hostilities 
between citizens, since there are no longer either employers 
or employees, or wages, or buying, orselling. Production 
is for the common good, and the suppression of competition 
renders useless the struggle for life which is the inexhaus- 
tible source of human misery. All socialists dream of 
nothing if it be not this dream to which they surrender 
themselves. Unfortunately for them, the leaders of the 
socialist school have not learned that by virtue of a law of 
creation more powerful than they, it will never be possible 
for them to suppress either competition or the struggle for 
existence, or the pressure to work, or the gaining of life by 
the sweat of the brow. Their system is a pure Utopia. 
Humanity never has existed and never will exist in repose. 
Work is possible only in contest and work is the supreme 
law of humanity. Humanity has left barbarism only by 
labor, and people who have had the least effort in over- 
coming the forces of nature and in destroying the obstacles 
which the niggardliness of nature and the inclemency of 
the season bring into their existence, have reached civili- 
zation later or less completely than others. 

[After quoting from Charles Dunoyer and Sir William 
Temple, Hume and Colbert, concerning the way in which 
obstacles to man’s ambition act as an incentive to industry 
—first, the physical,then intellectual, and finally the moral 
and social barriers—and calling attention to the necessity 
of exercise as a condition of life and healthful activity in 
the physical world and in physiology, M. Say speaks at 
length of the function of economic science, laments the 
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fact that it is studied so little, and quotes at length from 
the recommendations of his grandfather, Jean Baptist Say, 
concerning a course in social economics, made under the 
Restoration. ] 

‘*It is humiliating to think that there are in France 
so many citizens who reason backwards concerning eco- 
nomic truths and have no notion of political economy, of 
industrial or social economy. * * * This programme, 
even after seventy years, is one which it would be well to 
develop in order to extend in towns and in the country 
fundamental and elementary notions of economic science. I 
would like to see given everywhere courses in economic 
science more or less like those of the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers in Paris. 

‘‘It is not the teachings of dogmatic socialists and of 
those who favor the national ownership of the instruments 
of production which would most likely be destroyed by this 
propaganda. Doctrinaire socialists stir up the passions 
and by criticism of existing society can lead restless men 
to destroy civilization and society. But the Utopian char- 
acter of their conclusions, a collectiveism which is nearly 
indefinable, and the easily understood character of their 
proposals of spoliation would not make great ravages in 
society if we were not met on another side by an enemy 
which, in my opinion, it is more difficuit to overcome. 
This enemy is bourgeois or statesocialism. State socialism 
has been thought out in order to oppose dogmatic and 
revolutionary socialism. It flourishes in Germany, and what 
ought to make other nations reflect before yielding to it, 
is the fact that, instead of stopping revolutionary socialism, 
it has contributed to its development. The state socialism 
of Prince Bismarck and the German professors, who are com- 
monly called Socialists of the Chair, has not weakened the 
force of current socialism; on the contrary, it has rendered 
it more formidable, and the bureaucratic dam with which 
they have undertaken to oppose it, might well be carried 
away one fine day, in spite of the care which has been used 
and the scientific precautions taken in building it. 
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‘« State socialism is a moderate socialism; or, rather, 
it is the socialism of moderate people. It respects property 
and established society. It does not pretend to correct 
human nature or fill up the gaps in creation; but it is dis- 
posed to confer upon the state the most extended powers. 
It does not go so far as to replace royalty by divine right 
with the divine State of Hegel, and its doctrine stops short 
of regarding the state as a beneficent providence; but it 
regards the state as a providence for the unfortunate and 
the feeble, and even in some cases the providence of those 
whose affairs are in disorder. It is not God, but it is His 
prophet. To the state socialist, the state is a personal 
being, a great lord, the greatest of the lords, avery wealthy 
person, having the largest fortune in the world to spend. 
This rich person ought to be a good man, and it is his 
mission to convert other wealthy people, if they are evil. 
If he cannot convert them, he should compel them to ful- 
fill their social duties. 

‘* At bottom what distinguishes the state socialist from 
a liberal is that he extends as far as possible the attributes 
of the state, while the liberal seeks to bring them within 
narrow limits. Regulation is the great method of govern- 
ment, and bureaucracy the ideal which the state socialist 
has conceived. Beyond and above theocracy, aristocracy 
and democracy, he has discovered a fourth formula— 
bureaucracy. God is the social power in theocracy, honor 
in aristocracy, virtue in democracy, and regulation in 
bureaucracy. Montesquieu has been surpassed. Hu- 
manity ought to be controlled by bureaucracy; it ought to 
be made good by bureaucracy; it ought to be stimulated 
by the examples which bureaucracy furnishes it. State 
socialists aim to make the state a great manufacturer and 
a great merchant. They believe themselves logicians, 
arguing that because the state carries on the post and 
telegraph systems successfully, it should undertake bank- 
ing and transportation enterprises, insurance, and so forth. 
They do not perceive that in government the final word is— 
do not go too far.” 
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[M. Say then discusses at length German insurance 
laws and the laws in restraint of the manufacture and sale 
of liquors and concludes with the following statement of 
principles :] 

It is necessary to respect the free exercise of human 
faculties and not make the state interfere save where the 
absolute necessity is shown and with the reserve that it 
should never break or weaken the strength of individual 
initiative. 

The law should never be called on to act alone in the 
solution of social problems, without the aid of individual 
effort and of moral law. ‘The law alone will always be too 
weak. To appeal to the secular arm, that is to say, to the 
law, with its coterie of functionaries and of executive and 
repressive agents, can only be experimental and is always 
dangerous. It makesmightright. It is, moreover, sleep- 
ing in a false security at the risk of perishing. It is, at 
the same time, to avow that one despairs of humanity and 
to show symptoms of the great disease of the century: 
pessimism. 

To be liberal is to be faithful to the great tradition of 
the French Revolution, and to be optimistic. The future 
belongs to such. 





Fallacies that Fool Fiatists.* 


EDITOR OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMIST :— 

The fatal defect of all the plans for relieving the 
country by currency laws, if we except Mr. St. John’s and 
General Warner's, is that they ignore the law of legal 
tender, and appear to be framed entirely in the interest of 
the banks. (1.) 

Our government is getting into deep trouble while 
the industries and commerce of the country are well nigh 
paralyzed, because the laws of the country are not obeyed. 





(*The figures inserted herein indicate the points selected for reply by 
the Editor, whose comments follow the letter.) 
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By law‘ silver dollars are full legal-tender money. 
The only exception to that is as to contracts made payable 
in other terms. This exception was inserted on the plea 
that certain old leases in New York were conditional 
for the rentals to be paid in Spanish milled dollars. 

The laws of 1875, authorizing the Secretary to provide 
for resumption by selling bonds for coiz, did not specify 
any amount, nor was gold named. 

The law of 1878 forbade any further resumption. 
Redemption is not exchanging one form of legal-tender 
money for another. 

France maintains the parity of her money by indis- 
criminate use of all. We allow others to discriminate as to 
kind, and France does not. The equality of lawful Ameri- 
can dollars cannot be maintained by inducing a disparity 
and promoting it as the Treasury is now doing. 

For all purposes of reserve thesilver is a safer metal 
in time of panic or social disorders, because of its greater 
bulk. It is less likely to be removed and concealed, there- 
fore more likely to be ever ready to perform its great 
function: use. (2.) 

In the consideration of this great question, due weight is 
not given to the fact that all money is created by the 
sovereign power which, in our country, is vested in the 
people. Why should not the enormous gain realized from 
the issue of substitutes for metallic money, as well as the 
great profit realized from that which is lost by fire, flood 
and accident, inure to the public Treasury? 

Why should not that perfect security to every holder 
which perfect uniformity in style and appearance and with 
all the safeguards which government can best provide 
against counterfeiting and over-issue, be preserved? 

As an economic factor, the saving of time to those who 
handle money and become so used to a uniform currency 
as to quickly detect an imitation, should be considered. 

Under wise laws limiting issues of legal-tender money 
its saving to the public can be computed, in part only, in 
dollars. 
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It would all be active money. Banks compound their 
interest at sixty days on loans, at least a large part of 
their loanable capital is so compounded. $500,000,coo 
of legal-tender money would double itself in less than 
twelve years, compounded at six per cent., and that 
is less than the average interest paid by the people. 

In eighty-four years it would amount to $64,000,oc00o— 
more than the total wealth of our country in 1890. (4.) 

(A computation now would probably be less than 
$40,000,000, owing to the shrinkage in values.) 

There is nothing more plainly taught in economic 
science than that money measures values. In view of that, 
what does elastic, flexible money mean? 

Men like to buy cheap and sell dear. But why do we 
need, or why have an elastic measure of values more than 
an elastic yard-stick or surveyor’s chain? (5.) 

The terms sound well, but are misleading. It is when 
money is in most active demand that pure speculation is 
fostered, and panics are incubated. 

All the necessities of more active use of capital can 
then be supplied by an extension of credit appliances, pro- 
vided we have a legitimate, solid foundation of stable, law- 
ful money, the regulator of values, and the universal sol- 
vents of debts. 

Can any man who was cognizant of the tremendous 
energies aroused during our great civil war by the supply 
_of this all-powerful ‘‘instrument of association” believe 
that this great nation, with its illimitable resources and 
power to develop them, may not keep at par with specie 
$1,000,000,000 of legal-tender paper more easily than 
France does $600,000,000 ? (6.) Or, believe that the power 
to do so can only be exerted to kill and destroy, and may 
not to save even from a worse fate than was the people ? 

We did not ask Europe as to the orthodoxy of our 
methods when gold and silver shrunk out of sight in 1861. 
In that mightiest display of creative and destructive energy 
on the part of 35,000,000 of people ever recorded in his- 
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tory, we found ways and means, as did England in her 
contest with Napoleon Buonaparte. 

The welfare of bankers is not the chief end of man. 
The supply by the sovereign of a sufficiency of money to 
develop the energies of the people in the creation of and 
the exchanges incident thereto of all wealths, is a duty of 
the highest import. (7.) This will in no wise affect ad- 
versely accumulated capital, the demand for which will 
be increased by the general prosperity, for it can then all 
be profitably employed as it is not now, when prices are 
declining. The people need more lawful money, and 
easier access to it, not more credit money to be itself sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations and a breeder of panics. 

The general government is now the largest single agency 
for the use of money. (8.) That which will be taken by its 
tax gatherers will be received by all others. Its receipts 
and disbursements are now about $500,000,000 annually. 

This is not intended as an argument for inflation, but 
to suggest the only true remedy for existing evils, the 
most grievous and destructive possible. The continuous 
persistent decline of prices is fast destroying confidence in 
the value of all property; it is bankrupting nations as well 
as corporations and individuals, and, unless checked, will 
break down socialorder. This has been predicted by some 
of the staunchest advocates of gold monometallism, by 
Chancellor Goschen, at the Paris conference in 1881, and 
by Baron Rothschild at Brussels, as a result certain to fol- 
low a general adoption of the gold standard. This must 
be considered in any system of reform. 

A general persistent decline of prices in an era like 
this when so much of the world’s progress depends upon 
the validity and integrity of time contracts, must be 
destructive. (9.) 

Debtors cannot be bankrupted without injury to credi- 
tors. To destroy the equities existing between debtor and 
creditor by legislation, is revolutionary, as Prof. Lavelaye 
said to the Belgian Chambers. 
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The utter insufficiency of gold alone is proved by its 
constant rise in purchasing power. The first step toward 
reform is to restore silver to its natural place, in the inter- 
est of justice and of humanity. It will then be found that 
both metals are insufficient. 

In the ‘‘ Future of Silver,” by Prof. E. Suess of the 
University of Vienna, an able work translated for the U. 
S. Senate last year, he says: ‘‘ For a number of years, on 
the basis of geologic experience, the world has been 
warned that its monetary system.was drifting toward an 
abyss. During the past year we have approached close to 
its edge.” 

Charlottesville, Va., Dec. 31, 1894. I. W. PORTER. 


(1.) THE LEGAL TENDER FALLACY. 


The exchanges of the country are performed by means 
of from $45,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000 of bank credits, 
which offset each other in the clearing-houses, and about 
$1,600,000,000 of paper notes and coin which we call cur- 
rency. About one thirty-seventh, therefore, of the com- 
merce of the country, apart from the retail trade and wages 
class of payment, is performed by means of currency, and 
thirty-six thirty-sevenths of it by means of bank credit. 

Our correspondent should do the banks the justice to 
recognize the fact that they may honestly believe that be- 
sides the legal tender laws there are laws of value or econ- 
omic laws which are higher than legal-tender laws and that 
one of these economic laws is that if silver can be continu- 
ously produced at a cost of only eight to one, as compared 
with gold, and when produced can be freely coined at a nomi- 
nal value of sixteen to one, as compared with gold coin, then 
the value of silver coin, under free coinage, must fall to 
its cost of continuous production ; 7. ¢., the value of a silver 
dollar freely coined must fall to fifty cents in the United 
States as it has fallen in Mexico. Believing this and not 
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desiring tosee American standard dollars sink to half their 
value, are bankers not bound in honor as well as interest 
to oppose free coinage of silver, under a law of economics 
which is higher than the legal-tender law, zv7z: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,” by paying a dollar of debt with fifty cents of 
value ? 


(2.) THE DEPRESSION OR LOW PRICES FALLACY. 

Our correspondent forgets that in the decade between 
1883 and 1893, according to reports of our Director of the 
Mint, the stock of standard silver coin in use in the com- 
mercial world has been increased by $1, 300,000,000, or by 
fully half as much in ten years as the whole silver coinage 
of the previous four centuries had accumulated. About 
$580,000,000 of this addition has been made in the United 
States and is represented by United States certificates pay- 
able in silver. If plenty of standard silver could help put 
up prices of merchandise, labor or land, you have had it. 
You do not seem to know that you might as well stand 
under Niagara's torrent and complain that you are kept 
dry by the predictions of the weather bureau of the gov- 
ernment, as live through the torrential and diluvian flood 
of standard silver coin that has drenched the whole finan- 
cial world since silver was demonetized, and claim that the 
laws against its free coinage have neutralized the inflating 
effect on prices which ought to ensue from its actual coin- 
age in such unprecedented volume. All the silver com- 
bined which was coined in the United States or in the 
world during the century preceding the demonetization of © 
silver was only about one-seventieth part of the coinage of 
fifteen years past. 

Of course it is the actual coinage only which could 
help prices or values, not a prohibition relating to the priv- 
ilege of coinage. Hence the low prices pleais vain. In 
fact, as large a bulk of values has risen as has fallen. Land, 
labor and all the great instruments of reproduction had, 
until within two years, risen in value, and these are at all 
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times very much greater in dimensions of value than 
commodities. 

(3.) THe Cueap MONEY FALLAcY. 

The public Treasury has been getting all the benefit 
which could accrue from substituting Treasury notes for 
gold and silver coin as the basis of our commerce for thirty 
years. It is this which now brings the Treasury into the 
trough of the sea where it cannot even by the issue of new 
bonds at the rate of $100,000,000 a year keep its gold in 
the Treasury with which to hold up its Treasury notes. 
When it ceases they will be quoted at fifty cents on the 
dollar. The Treasury is now the only debtor in the country 
that can be called on to pay coin, and it can only a few 
months longer pay gold coin. Is national bankruptcy to 
be cured by piling up the debt on which we are already 
bankrupt until it is not worth a ‘‘ continental,” as it was 
during the period of continental money? 

One leading cause of the low value of silver bullion 
may be the diminished demand for silver coin due to the 
long-continued supposed success of the United States in 
dispensing with the legal use of coin of any kind. The 
resultant loss in value due to the diminished demand fell 
with most force on the precious metal whose cost of pro- 
duction was declining most. As the apparent success of 
the greenback helped to impair the value of silver, to issue 
more greenbacks now as a means to raise the value of 
silver is to use the hair of the same dog to cure the bite. 

(4.) THE INTEREST-GORGON FALLACY. 

Rates of interest bear the proportion to the average 
earnings of industry of oneto four. If, therefore, interest 
would eat up the value on which the principal is loaned in 
twelve years, wages would consume the capital that em- 
ploys it in three years. The average annual increase or 
earnings on all the capital in the country working con- 
jointly with all the labor of the country is twenty-four per 
cent. Therefore there is no more danger that interest 
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will swallow up wages than there is that one,of the four 
sides of all the parallelograms in the world will swallow 
up the other three sides, or that the gastric juice in the 
stomachs of all the men and animals in the world will 
immediately proceed to digest the whole animal. 

A scare can only be got up on the interest question by 
assuming that the receiver of interest is a capacious maw 
that swallows up and never evolves, that consumes and 
never creates. This is on the same basis as that by which 
it can be demonstrated that if the ocean contained two 
codfish a hundred years ago, it must to-day consist of solid 
codfish, as it would require every inch of its space to con- 
tain all the codfish a single pair would spawn in a century. 
Figures must be used with sense or they make greater 
fools of men than liquor makes. 


(5.) THE ‘* FLEXIBLE YARD-STICK” FALLACY. 


Nobody desires that money itself shall be flexible, but 
that the volume or quantity of it in use should be flexible, 
just as the quantity or volume in use of yard-sticks, pound 
weights and other commercial measures, except circulating 
notes and coin, actually is. Merchants can have as many 
yard-sticks as they choose to create or pay for. Therefore 
there is perfect flexibility in the volume of yard-sticks, 
pound weights, etc. But there would not be if they were 
issued by government, in a form that made every yard- 
stick a promise by the government to exchange it for a 
yard of velvet, and therefore compelled the government to 
limit the number of yard-sticks it should issue. 

What we want is to make the volume of money exactly 
as elastic as the volume of yard-sticks by segregating it 
wholly from the element of public debt, divesting it wholly 
of the quality of being a means of draining the Treasury 
and placing it in the relation of costless supply to the de- 
mand of commercial paper for discount, so that it will ex- 
pand and contract under exactly the same laws as govern 
the quantity of yard-sticks or pound weights in use. 

















(6.) THE ‘‘ FOLLOW FRANCE” FALLACY. 


France has not six hundred millions, in either francs 
or dollars, of legal-tender paper money in circulation, nora 
cent’s worth. Theonly paper notes circulating as currency 
in France are the notes of the Bank of France which has a 
branch in each of the eighty-seven departments of France. 
It is customary for the government to impart the quality of 
cours forces, or legal tender to the notes of the Bank of France 
in periods of public exigency (war), but to withdraw it on the 
return of normal conditions. 

If this country had had in 1862 an institution like the 
Bank of France, specie payments could probably have been 
maintained, or if any premium appeared on gold it would 
have been but slight, and this fact alone would have re- 
duced the cost of the war by nearly half. 

France is aided in maintaining silver by the fact that 
she has no Treasury notes to maintain. She makes her 
payments, therefore, largely in silver and the public creditor 
must take whatever proportion of his pay in silver she 
offers. But if she were a bankrupt debtor, carrying tons 
upon tons of demand notes which she could not pay, her 
case would be different. 


(7.) THE ‘‘ F1aT MONEY” FALLacy. 


. Government never undertakes to supply the people 
with money except when it has no money itself. All that 
its money, therefore, can represent at any time is the hole 
left by an explosion-—the vacuum made by adefaulter. Then 
if it issues legal tenders and carries them up to par, it has 
wrought a miracle. But a people can no more rely upon 
miracle as a standing resource than they can pay off a na- 
tional debt with the manna and quail that will come in the 
desert. 

Conceding that our greenback aided us for a time in 
minimizing the disasters brought upon us by a great finan- 
cial blunder in the abolition, through the pigheadedness 
of Jackson and Tyler, of a government bank, we should 
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not forget that both Jackson and Tyler professed to con- 
cede the utility of such an institution and to differ with 
Congress only as to the method of forming it, that Con- 
gress voted for it at least nine times, and that the people in 
1840, the last time it was voted upon, voted for it over- 
whelmingly, and that no financial statesman of either party 
ever denied its value. 
(8.) ‘* THE GREATNESS OF GOVERNMENT” FALLACY. 

If by the ‘‘use of money” our correspondent in- 
tends to indicate that the Federal Government is the larg- 
est single receiverand disburser of the means of payment, 
the statement is in form true. But when we consider that 
the government receives and pays only about $350,000,000 
per annum, while the bank clearings in 1892 were $61,535,- 
493,426, though now they are about $17,000,000,000 less, 
it is plain that the degree in which ‘‘ means of payment” 
are supplied by bank credit is sixty-fold the degree in 
which they are supplied by government payments. 


(9). THE DECLINE IN PRICES FALLACY. 


We have already shown under our second head that sil- 
ver never had so good a chance to put up prices as during 
the fifteen years last past, because it had never before been 
issued in such large volume, and that in fact land and all 
instruments of production and labor had, until our crisis of 
1893, been steadily rising. ‘These three constitute nine- 
tenths of all values at all times, land alone forming more 
than half, and labor alone having a value which draws to 
itself for consumption about eighty-five per cent. of each 
year’s product of industry for the ninety-one per cent. of 
our population engaged in labor.* 

It is not all values that have declined, therefore, as it 
would be if gold had risen in universal purchasing power, 
but only the value of product swhich has declined, while the 

*See Art. ‘‘Census Distribution of Wealth” in SOCIAL ECONOMIST 
for March, 1894. 
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value of the means of production has been rising, including 
chiefly land, labor and capital. This conclusively proves 
that gold, as a purchasing agent, has not risen in value, 
even if it be admitted that money in its comprehensive 
sense, considered as a part of the mechanism of pro- 
duction, has risen in productive efficiency along with the 
other means of production, and therefore in purchasing 
power relatively to such commodities as are the free prod- 
ucts of its own use. 

If we take the gross foreign trade (imports and exports) 
of Great Britain, France, the United States and India,* 
which constitute four-tenths of the world’s foreign trade, 
and compare the means by which it was transacted in 1860 
to 1864 with those used from 1886 to 1890, we find that the 
first was a period of rapidly rising prices of commodities, 
though in this period silver formed only 40 per cent. of the 
specie medium used in effecting the exchange, while in the 
second, or period of falling prices, silver was 45 per cent. 
But the all-important fact is that, while the movement of 
merchandise doubled in the second period as compared with 
the first, the percentage of specie used to merchandise 
moved, declined more than one-half. 





Per cent. of 


Movement of Movement of 





Period. Merchandise. 


Tages Specie used 
ayems. to Mdse. 





1860-64 | $18,568,736,213 


1886-90 36, 204, 527, 385 





| $17,635,791,172 
| 


Difference. 


‘$3, 143,656,271 17 


2,717,334,783 | 7} 


9} 





Prod’ct of gold 
| and silver. 


| $792, 350,000 


1,284, 291,000 


| 

| 

| $491,941,000 
| 





In short, if the specie actually employed in moving 
merchandise in the latter period had moved no more goods 
per dollar than in the first, it would have moved less than 


*See Art. in Forum for January, ‘‘ Has Gold Risen ?” 
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$16,000,000,000 worth of goods, whereas it actually did move 
over $36,200,000,000, or $20,200,000,000 more, and a five 
per cent. larger share in this economy in the use of both 
metals applies to silver than to gold, because a five per 
cent. larger proportion of it came into use. This shows that 
‘*money’”’ has been increasingly utilized through its credit 
substitutes, and through its increased production combined, 
by 188 per cent., as against 95 per cent. increase of com- 
merce and less than 40 per cent. increase of population. 
But because ‘‘ money” had obtained an increased utility, 
in common with land, labor and allother productive agents, 
it would no more follow that gold, which is only a part of 
the material of ‘‘ money,” had risen in price than that an 
increase in the efficiency of locomotives should raise the price 
of iron per ton, though it would be likely to raise the 
aggregate value of machine power. 





Judicial Ignorance of the Law. 


In a case tried in the United States Court at Chicago 
the judge (Seaman) charged a jury to find a verdict as 
matter of law for the defendant, a railroad company, on 
the ground that the injury sued for occurred at a point 
where the railroad committing the injury was the lessee of 
the tracks of the Stock Yards Company, and that the obli- 
gation devolved on the Stock Yards Company to furnish a 
proper crossing. The Stock Yards Company having failed 
to provide a proper crossing, the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad Company had full right as the lessee of the Stock 
Yards track to run its engines over this track, and if it 
killed or injured a child on the way it was not liable, but 
could refer the injured party for damages to the Stock 
Yards Company. 

One after another every man of the twelve jurors, to 
his infinite honor, rose and said to the judge: 

‘* Your Honor, I cannot render such a verdict.”’ 
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The judge finally induced eleven jurors to render, 
under protest, the verdict he commanded,‘and fined the 
twelith juror one hundred dollars for refusing to render 
the verdict. 

The startling feature in the whole transaction is that 
the jurors were right as to the law, and that Judge Sea- 
man was as absolutely wrong as it is possible for any 
judge to be, in a country where the law rests upon prece- 
dent, and there are forty-five different sets of state courts 
grinding out the precedents. 

‘«The American and English Encyclopedia of Law”’ 
is as good an authority as has ever been published in this 
country on every department of law, and in Vol. XIX., p. 
899, in treating of railroads, ‘‘ under the sub-head” relative 
liability of lessor and lessee, says: ‘‘In all cases of neg- 
ligent or other tortious injury, the lessor and the lessee of 
a railroad are equally liable, and the injured party may re- 
cover from either.” The numerous cases cited under this 
head, some of which are in Illinois, show that so far as 
this rule has been departed from, it has been in letting out 
the lessor road, but never in allowing the road whose train 
commits the injury to escape froin its liability for damages. 

Nearly all the decisions rendered by judges in railway 
cases are rendered by the judge with the motive of getting 
the counselship of some railway when he retires from the 
bench. One of the ablest lawyers in Illinois a few years 
ago wrote an extended treatise on all the accident cases 
that had ever been brought against railways in that state, 
with the effect of showing that no judgment against a rail- 
way in an accident case had ever been finally affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of that state. Still the rule in Illinois 
as laid down in Toledo, etc., R. R. Co. vs. Rumbold 4o II. 
143, and East St. Louis R. R. Co. vs. Gerber 82, IIl. 632, 
is that the lessor and lessee of a railroad are jointly and 
severally liable for injuries caused to cattle from im- 
proper construction of fences, or to crossing travellers from 
defective construction of crossings. There are few if any 
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cases in harmony with Judge Seaman's ruling while there 
are hundreds against it, if, indeed, they are not unanimous. 
The courts of the country generally are filling up with 
judicial ignoramuses who neither know nor care what the 
law is, but who dispense judicial decisions from the single 
motive of currying favor with those who in turn can render 
a good turn to the judge. No part of our government is in 
worse plight than our judiciary. 








Spencer’s Ethical System." 


Van Buren DENSLOW. 


In an article reviewing Mr. Spencer’s latest work in 
its December issue, the SociAL ECONOMIST noticed his ad- 
mission in his preface to this volume that the doctrine of 
evolution seemed in some unaccountable and disappointing 
way to have ‘‘run out’’ when he reached ethics, so that 
he says: ‘‘ There are only here and there and more especi- 
ally in the closing chapters, conclusions evolutionary in 
origin that are additional to or different from those which 
are current.”’ 

On turning to these closing chapters we find that they 
introduce, though in a narrow and as it seems to us a per- 
verted and belittling manner, certain impulses toward ac- 
tion, or as Fourier would say certain ‘‘ passions,” as Adam 
Smith has outlined certain ‘‘ moral sentiments founded on 
human sympathy” which it is hard to chain and handcuff 
down to Mr. Spencer’s standard of ethical value, viz.: that 
they tend first and primarily toward the rescue of the indi- 
vidual in his struggle for existence with his environment, 
and secondarily toward the preservation of the species 
rather than the individual when one or the other has to be 
sacrificed, the first form of which is classed as egoism and 
the second as altroism. 


, 


*The Principles of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer, Vol. I1., N. V., D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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Mr. Spencer, struggles hard to classify under his two 
forms of motive—both of which are admitted to be modifi- 
cations of self-love—those actions which he calls ‘‘ unde- 
served payments " (generosity, presents, etc.); ‘‘ displays of 
ability’ (emulation); ‘‘ blame” (demanding as a right a 
certain standard of excellence in others); ‘* praise ”’ (wor- 
ship, adoration, the expression of devotion whether to ac- 
tual or to ideal persons, principles or beliefs); ‘‘ marital 
beneficence ” (/ourter—sexual attraction); ‘‘ parental benef- 
icence”’ (which stands in all religions as the type of the re- 
lation of deity toward humanity and is therefore beyond 
all other relations one in which sentiment subordinates in- 
terest), as well as ‘‘ social beneficence”’ (philanthropy), 
and ‘‘ political beneficence ’’ (patriotism). All these springs 
of conduct are certainly cramped out of proportion worse 
than the feet of a Chinese lady when they are made to 
serve the theory that all ethical motive is resolvable into 
that which preserves either self or the species. But when 
motive is thus forced, we still have left whole legions of 
motives over which the lasso of either egoism or altroism 
cannot be thrown. When the little child looked at the 
painting of Waterloo through intellectual spectacles of 
that simplicity which thought all human conduct reducible 
to the categories of good and bad, she naturally inquired 
of her father: ‘‘ Papa, which of those are the good people 
and which are the bad people?” 

No answer to such a question is possible, not merely 
because the facts of history are too complex to be followed, 
but because the great movements of large masses of men 
are universally known to be governed by attractions and 
repulsions into which elements enter which are founded 
on race, differences of civilization, of economic systems, 
forms of industry, religions, customs, etc., giving rise to 
principles of ethnic and social law as distinct from any 
doctrine of ‘‘ ought” or of ‘‘ right and wrong”’ as are the 
tendency in nature of bears to rob bees and of bees to sting 
bears, or the tendency of iron to rust. 
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The passion of emulation and rivalry or pride is one 
of the earliest and strongest in animals and birds, as may 
be seen in horses when they race and in birds when they 
sing. No person can divide the degree in which it is 
altroistic from that in which it is egoistic, since we must 
regard others kindly in order to desire to excel them, and 
we must love the excellence that is in us, rather than love 
ourselves irrespective of our excellence, or we would not 
feel mortified at our failure to excel. But if it is the prin- 
ciple of excellence that we love, more than we love our- 
selves, that causes us to be mortified at our own inferiority, 
then the sentiment that gives us pain is our love for excel- 
lence itself and not for self or others. For the passion for 
excellence is like the passion for truth, for beauty, for 
purity, for harmony, for music, for art, for order, for the 
new, for the mysterious, for the creative, for the unknow- 
able, for the unselfish, for the immortal, for the universal, 
for the divine! 

To say that all these passions are resolvable into the 
selfish and the altroistic, or into those that tend to preserve 
the individual or the species, is contemptible and despic- 
able beyond the power of words to express. On the con- 
trary the individual and the species become worth pre- 
serving only in the degree that these many and various 
passions dominate over all that relates to the preservation 
of the mere vessel in which they are the content, or the 
vegetative nature to which they are the inspiration and 
the divine fire. 

To explain toa child that the reason he should love 
his parent before others is that he is more likely to derive 
from his parent the nutrition essential to his existence, is 
simply insulting to the filial sentiment. So to say to Sir 
Isaac Newton when he is studying year by year the varia- 
tions in the moon’s motions to find out whether they are 
what they ought to be if determined simply by the moon’s 
weight as a falling body, that such studies are made right 
by their tendency to preserve the species, or to preserve 
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Sir Isaac Newton, is to reduce the love of truth to a mere 
desire for wages. 

On the contrary if Mr. Spencer had embraced, in his 
view of ethics, the theory that there are as many sources 
of ethical passion as there are attractions and repulsions in 
the universe, is it not possible that he would have found 
his laws, not only of evolution, but of involution, and of 
dissolution, widening and multiplying in their complica- 
tions with every forward step in the progress of society? 
He would have found a passion for proximate immortality 
underlying all ambition, and a passion for absolute immor- 
tality at the base of all religion. Both are as distinct from 
the love of self and the love of others, as they are from the 
enjoyment of art, invention or discovery. ‘The question 
whether ‘there is in the universe an objective fact or state 
to which such a passion stands in the relation in which the 
faculty of sight and the passion for beauty stand to a work 
of art is aside from the recognition of the existence of the 
passion. It might be conceded that the strongest of all 
passions might be the passion for delusions and dreams 
and the greatest of all delights and pains consisted in the 
love of the non-existent and the fear of things which could 
never occur. So much the more clearly would it be 
neither ourself nor our species that we would love, in lov- 
ing these airy nothings of the imagination. So much the 
more positively would we add to all other ethical motives 
the love of fiction, which is almost identical with creative 
art. 

The attempt to merge all affections into love of self 
relatively to others and love of others relatively to self, is 
an attempt to shroud the whole of man’s higher nature 
under the death-mantle of interest. So far from furnish- 
ing an ethical system, it makes nothing ethical that is not 
interested—no duty but gain in some form. To show 
how radically unphilosophical this must be, we have only 
to consider that the prime motive of nearly all crime, vice 
and immorality are the better preservation of self or of the 
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species, and much wrong conduct springs directly from 
altroistic motives, thus conforming to Mr. Spencer’s stand- 
ard of theethical. If ninety-seven per cent. ofa population 
are competent to live by productive and useful industry, 
and three per cent. fail in the effort to do so and therefore 
take to petty thieving, imposture or vice and so live in a 
state of daily trespass and deduction from the earnings of 
others, but not in a degree to destroy the means of sub- 
sistence of any, but are merely parasites on society who 
do not lessen materially society’s ability to survive, in such 
case the aggregate sustentation and preservation of species 
is three per cent. greater by the help of this parasitic crim- 
inal class than it could be if none lived but those who are 
competent to live by industry alone. 

Most breaches of right and duty are committed by the 
less competent members of society expressly for temporary 
self-preservation from suffering, under circumstances of 
industrial failure. The pinched bank-clerk handling mil- 
lions but earning only hundreds, anxious that his wife and 
daughters may have a sealskin sacque, steals from the most 
altroistic motives and from those as directly germane to 
the preservation both of self and of species as can well be. 
And if, through the aggregate of all crime, vice and im- 
morality three per cent. more of humanity are made to 
survive than would survive without it, it is all mustered by 
Mr. Spencer’s ultimate standard within the pale of the 
ethically right. 

Jacob’s deception upon Isaac, to deprive Esau of his 
birthright, stands. condemned in every ethical standard, 
but it tended directly to aid Jacob and his posterity to 
survive thriftily while it left Esau at full liberty to survive 
less thriftily. 

Before Mr. Spencer can give his moral standard a true 
historical basis, he must show that the aggregate effect of 
all unethical conduct is to diminish the aggregate number 
of individuals and species which survive. And inasmuch 
as the parasitic principle of which all crime and vice are 
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part, z.e., living by deduction from the means of living of 
others, is one that pervades nature, both animal and vege- 
table in all its parts, Mr. Spencer should be able to show 
that fewer individuals and species exist in both the great 
kingdoms of nature than would exist if those individuals 
and species which belong to parasitic life were eliminated. 

The one fact with which ethical conduct grows is the 
diversification of human powers, as the one condition on 
which wealth grows is the diversification of industry. But 
in this diversification of powers men cease to think of stand- 
ards of right and wrong because in the finer evolution of 
human conduct they cease to be known by that name. 
Yet to strike the wrong key in music, to weara wrong color 
in one’s attire, to deliver an ungraceful gesture in oratory, 
to make an unwise investment in finance, suggest an inapt 
argument to a jury, repose confidence in an untrustworthy 
employee, or even to adopt a theory of ethics which un- 
warrantably assumes that the object of life is meat instead of 
the object of meat being life, all these offences against the 
law whereby the highest ethical right is found in the most 
diversified evolution of human powers, may be classed as 
moral offences by those upon whose sensitiveness they 
grate harshly. Pursuing this line Mr. Spencer would find 
ethics differentiating as he advanced instead of becoming 
at each step more narrow and simple. 





Social Conditions at the South. 


The strictures on this section made by the editor of 
SocIAL EcoNoMIsT in the December number of that mag- 
azine, were evidently dictated by a conviction that the 
‘‘barbarities ’’ spoken of had a real existence. 

There are still a few Northern people who look on the 
South as a half-civilized country, as hopeless, measured by 
their ‘‘ ethics,’’ as that of the unspeakable Turk. Those 
who hold such views are, however, thanks to a closer con- 
tact between the two regions commercially and politically, 
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constantly in a more insignificant minority. Much as the 
temptation urges, however, it would be false to the inter- 
ests of this section, so maligned by the editor, to answer 
his criminations in the same spirit in which they were 
made. 

It shall, therefore, only be attempted to give some in- 
sight as to the actual state of this benighted (?) land. To 
be compelled to make such a statement at this late day, 
when there is so little excuse for not knowing the facts, is, 
it must be confessed, galling to the spirit of an ardent be- 
liever and supporter of a South new in every fibre of its 
composition. 

Some part of the accusations may be denied 7x foto. 
There is no more resort to violence in the settlement of 
differences in the South than in any other part of the 
United States. So-called ‘‘affairs of honor’’ have been 
almost unknown for more than a quarter of a century. 
The constitutions of many states expressly prohibit duel- 
ling, and in Tennessee principals and seconds in such af- 
frays are incapable of holding any public office. 

Nor is there any abridgment of the right of free 
speech in any Southern state. These charges are met by 
asimple denial. They would not have been made if the 
real conditions had been known. 

As for the assassinations, mobs and murders enumer- 
ated, it may be said in answer, without entering into any 
controversy regarding the truth of several of the affairs 
spoken of, as could be done, that as many such violations 
of the ‘‘ethics of civilization” are reported from your 
vicinity in the pages of any daily paper. 

The New Yorker, in view of recent developments, 
will find enough to occupy his attention close at home, 
without extending his missionary zeal, in true Jellaby 
style, toa distant region. Glaring headlines depict South- 
ern ‘‘outrages” in the most exaggerated detail, while 
authentic comparative statistics as to the frequency of 
homicidal acts and other crimes in the different sections 
are never given. 
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According to the census of 1890, there were 7,331 
prisoners in the United States held for homicide, of whom 
2,739 were negroes. 

These were distributed as follows: 

















Ratio per 

, Million 
T 7 

White. | Negro. White 

Popula’n. 
North-Atlantic States, ‘ ‘ . 963 124 55-3 
South-Atlantic States, ‘ ‘ ‘ : 284 783 32.2 
North-Central States, ‘ . ° 1,532 264 68.7 
South-Central States, é ‘ . e 1,017 1,528 93-3 
Western States, . . ‘ 7, ‘ 796 40 265.3 








The ratio is here computed for the white race alone. 
This is only fair. The negro, of course, from his poverty 
and low condition is naturally the chief law-breaker. 

The charges as to Southern murders are especially in 
reference to the ‘‘ fiery aristocrats”; this elimination is, 
therefore, only in justice to them. 

From this table it would appear that the West was 
certainly a ‘‘ barbarous” section, where life, liberty and 
property had little protection, while on the other hand, the 
South-Atlantic states offer the best inducements to the 
lover of a peaceful neighborhood. 

If we extend the comparisun further, and take in con- 
sideration a// prisoners confined in penitentiaries of the 
United States, the showing is equally as favorable to our 
section. 

In the North-Atlantic states the ratio of convicts per 
million of inhabitants is 832; in the South-Atlantic 730; 
in the North-Central 491; in the South-Central 842 and in 
the Western 1,341. 

Of the 15,707 convicts in the two Southern divisions, 
however, 11,232 were negroes. Ifthe white prisoners alone 
were compared with those of other sections, it would be 
shown that there was less lawlessness at the South than 
in any other part of the country. Nor canit be claimed 
that this small ratio of prisoners is due to a lax enforce- 
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ment of the !aw. The Superintendent of the Census says 
in his Bulletin No. 182, from which these facts are taken, 
that the ‘‘ percentage of sentences for 20 years and over is 
greater in the South-Central divisions than in any other.” 

While the details of lynching and the circumstances 
surrounding them are much magnified and distorted by 
the press, yet it cannot be denied that these outbreaks do 
occur too frequently in certain regions of the South and I 
agree that it is a stain on our social fabric not easily wiped 
out. 

These occurrences, however, are not peculiar to our 
section. 

The crime, which is generally the incentive for this 
over-riding of the law, is of such a character as to incite 
the people to these acts in no matter what section it oc- 
curs. The number of negro lynchings in the different 
parts of the country are found to be almost in proportion 
to their respective negro population. No community 
where this crime has been committed has been free from 
this spirit of anarchy, developed under the excitement of 
such conditions. The recent episode at Washington Court 
House, Ohio, exemplifies this fact. 

The Hon. Jas. P. Bryce, the great foreign commenta- 
tor on our institutions, in speaking of this reversion to 
the people of the execution of the law, gives the following 
reasons, as, to some extent explaining and justifying such 
action: ‘‘ Lynch law is not unknown in Indiana and Ohio. 
Now lynch law, however shocking it may seem to Europe- 
ans and New Englanders, is far removed from arbitrary 
violence. According to the testimony of careful observ- 
ers, it is very seldom abused, and its proceedings are gen- 
erally conducted with some regularity of form as well as 
fairness of spirit. What are the circumstances? Those 
highly technical rules of judicial procedure which America 
owes to the English common law have to be applied in 
districts where population is thin, where there are very 
few officers either for the apprehension of offenders or for 
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the hunting of evidence against them, and where, accord- 
ing to common belief, judges and jurors are occasionally 
‘squared’ or ‘ got at.’ 

‘* Many crimes would go unpunished if some more 
speedy and efficient method of dealing with them were not 
adopted. Crime is uncommon in many districts and the 
people have concluded that it is cheaper and simpler to 
take the law into theirown hands.” This is the ablest 
defense that can be made for these occurrences, yet it does 
not prove lynch law justifiable. The South is least able to 
cope with this evil on account of lynchings occurring most 
frequently in sparsely-settled districts, far from the reach 
of the officers of the law; also on account of the much 
greater frequency of the crime especially provoking mob 
violence. Similar conditions in all sections produce like 
results, solynchings may be looked on asa national and not 
a sectional evil. In fact in 1891, there were thirty such 
occurrences in the North and West. 

The consideration of this question naturally leads into 
the discussion of the great race problem—political, social 
and scientific in aspect. 

None will deny that the South has devoted every en- 
ergy to the elevation of the freedmen. It has taxed its 
people millions of dollars for the education of this race, 
and exerted every effort to further the negro’s progress 
and lift him up to a higher standard of civilization. 

Let us see what are the results of this one-third-of-a- 
century effort to make this child-race fit for the franchise of 
citizenship so imprudently given it: 

The negro, while he has made wonderful advance, 
considering everything, is not yet able to enter unassisted 
the struggle for existence. Education has stimulated 
great progress in a few individual instances, it is true, but 
to appreciate its effect, we must examine the average con- 
dition of the race. A careful survey of the situation leads 
to the conclusion that the economic progress has not yet 
reached up to support the intellectual, and the class which 
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is depended on to lead to the improved condition desired 
invariably fails to survive when forced to enter the contest 
with their abler white competitors. 

Too much effort comparatively has been made on the 
intellectual man, and too little training and aid given toin- 
dustrial development. 

Where the negro has come in contact with the superi- 
or race as an artisan or mechanic, great progress has been 
made, and his achievements augur the brightest future. 
The technical schools have also rendered much valuable 
assistance along this line. 

But the great mass of the race are still engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in regions where they are often in the 
majority. The erforts here at producing better conditions 
have been innocuous, and the plantation negro of to-day is 
even lower than his ante-bcllum ancestor. 

These districts cry aloud for white immigration. 

Nevertheless, a better appreciation of the difficulties 
of the race question exists, both in the North and South, 
than ever before. And there is more hope for its future 
solution. It will, it is thought, gradually work itself out 
by the elimination of the unfit until a certain proportion of 
the inferior race becomes assimilated. This, however, isa 
work of ages, and one that requires much patience and 
sympathetic aid. One of the most retarding influences is 
removed, now that there is no longer any fear of negro 
political domination. The local politicians, who under the 
guise of a great party’s name have formerly controlled his 
vote, have lost their ill-used power. 

The intellectual advance the negro has made has 
caused him to cast aside these influences. The division 
of his eagerly-sought vote has removed the tension which 
made necessary a ‘‘ solid South.” 

The last election cleaved this asunder to the regret 
of no true lover of this section. It necessarily means that 
new issues can now be introduced and a divorcement from 
old prejudices and sectionalism will result. 
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It is out of place, in the face of these facts, that 
such misconceptions of Southern conditions should still 
exist. A short trip through the country would convince 
the most sceptical of the great change that has taken place. 
In Chattanooga several years ago,a vote was taken,through 
one of the newspapers, as to the one hundred citizens who 
had done most in building up the town; forty-two of 
those selected were veterans of the late civil war, and of 
these twenty-one served on each side in that conflict. Atlan- 
ta, Nashville and Memphis, centers, as you claim, of lawless- 
ness, contain a large number of Northern citizens who 
have aided materially in their development. The active 
contact of these people has produced most fraternal rela- 
tions between them. 

This region has now the advantage of an acknowl- 
edged superiority in industrial conditions. 

No assumption of danger to life or property or sup- 
pression of free speech should prevent the South receiving 
the immigration now alone necessary to make its great 
future assured. These dangers have no existence in fact. 
In no part of the country is law and order better pre- 
served. G. F. MILTON. 





THE NEW YORK 7ribune has earned the respect and 
gratitude both of organized laborers and the public in the 
temperate but firm and fair treatment of the Brooklyn 
strike. It is nearly the only paper in the metropolis that 
has had the courage to defend the demands of the men 
and frankly state the truth regarding the trolley companies. 
When this disgraceful conflict has subsided, the editorial 
columns of the 7rzdune will stand out in honorable contrast 
to the truckling attitude of the other metropolitan journals. 
We congratulate the 77zbune upon the high moral, economic 
and truly American stand it has taken in this affair. 
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Editorial Crucible. 

THE SERIES of public economic lectures which President 
Gunton is delivering on Wednesday evenings at the Lecture 
Hall of the College of Social Economics, at Union Square, 
corner Sixteenth street, New York, is being reported 
weekly and published in the Dolgeville Herald. 

The titles of the lectures thus far delivered have been 
as follows:—Jan. 2, The Missing Link in the Wages 
System; Jan. 9, Needed Reform of: Labor Reformers; 
Jan. 16, Social Lessons from Recent Strikes; Jan. 23, Paper 
money and Economics of Banking; Jan. 30, What Legis- 
lation Can Do. 


THE REPORT of the Gilder Committee on Tenements 
is a great step in the right direction. After reviewing the 
condition of New York tenements, the committee makes 
twenty-one specific recommendations, of which, at least, 
fifteen ought to be put into law this session. Specially im- 
portant are the recommendations that the Board of Health 
be given the power to condemn all unsanitary buildings. 
It is high time that unwholesome tenements were made 
unprofitable ; so long as the ownership of rookeries is 
profitable they will remain. Let it once be known in 
earnest that whoever invests in such property does so only 
to lose the investment, and nobody will want to own them. 
The recommendation for two more parks below Fourteenth 
Street and the provision for sufficient play-grounds sur- 
rounding public schools are recommendations that should 
receive prompt attention by the Legislature. The im- 
portance of asphalting all the streets in the tenement-house 
district and the extension of kindergartens as a part of the 
public-school system, cannot be overestimated. 


THE OUTBREAK of violence at Honolulu has been pre- 
dicted frequently in many quarters since President Cleve- 
land withdrew the sole war vessel from Hawaii. Admiral 
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Walker has called repeatedly on the President and Mr. 
Gresham urging the continuous presence of a war vessel 
in Honolulu. The course of our government, therefore, 
has been exactly what it would have been had it desired 
to give the disaffected in Hawaii the best possible oppor- 
tunity to restore the dusky Queen. In this matter the 
President has simply acted up to the established democratic 
doctrine that the object of civil government is to enable 
rulers to grant plums to personal friends and court favor- 
ites. The daughter of Queen Liliuokalani came from Eng- 
land to Washington, at the very outset of the Hawaiian 
revolution, to negotiate in person with President Cleveland 
for the safety of the ‘‘throne”’ to which she was heir. 

She achieved the favor of Mrs. Cleveland, the ec/at of 
whose hospitality was enhanced by the assumption that 
exiled royalty sought her sympathy. Since that time the 
interests of the American and missionary residents of 
Hawaii have been subordinated to the desire of the Presi- 
dent to prove that Liliuokalani’s daughter was in fact a 
princess royal. 


IT Is with great satisfaction that we quote the following 
from an editorial in the New York 7ribune (Jan. 24) on the 
Brooklyn conflict. 


‘¢The managers of the trolley companies do not deny, and they can- 
not deny, that they have violated the laws as to stock watering, as to hours 
of labor, and as to the speed of their cars They do not deny, and they can- 
not deny, that they have used their employees with conspicuous unfairness, 
injustice and oppression * * * They have been guilty of serious offences 
against the statutes, against public sentiment and against common decency. 
* * * No city in this country has ever been cursed with more unscrupu- 
lous and objectionable mismanagement of transportation lines than that of 
the chief trolley lines in Brooklyn. * * * After the supremacy of the 
law is completely restored in Brooklyn, after the peace and quiet of the city 
have been brought back, after all riot and outbreak have been vigorously 
suppressed, then there ought to be a stern reckoning with the managers, 
officers and directors of the trolley companies-of Brooklyn.” 


It is gratifying to know that we still have in New York 
City one great daily left that is true to the spirit of Ameri- 
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can fairness and decency, and has the courage to tell the 
truth at the risk of offending large corporations. 





THE FACT that a coalition of the conservative republi- 
can and moderate monarchist elements in France should 
be necessary to prevent the election of M. Brisson, the 
socialist candidate, augurs ill for the immediate success of 
M. Faure’s administration. The newly-elected president 
has long experience and moderate popularity without com- 
manding prestige or brilliant powers. The socialists have 
opened on him the full vials of their scurrilous epithets, 
the quality and pertinence of which may be judged from 
the fact that because President Faure’s son-in-law is director 
of the Congo State, the president becomes a Congolese, 
whatever that may mean. France must solve the problem 
of a government by billingsgate, or a continual attempt 
to effect revolution by blackguardism. Casimir Perier 
yielded to it absolutely, confessing that he could not 
stand it to be called so many vile names. 

If governments can be overthrown by billingsgate, of 
course the dregs of society will soon come to the top. 

It is a little singular that this capacity for the utilization 
of blackguardism as an effective agent in revolution should 
first have made itself apparent in a country where manners 
have long since exaggerated politeness until it became an 
utterly hypocritical pretence and where the duelling code 
has maintained itself in general esteem in spite of the law. 
It seems now as difficult to the French republic to keep up 
a working stock of good manners as it is to the American 
republic to maintain its gold reserve. 





THE LONDON Economist raises precisely the objection 
which the SociAL ECONOMIsT has steadily and from the 
first raised to not only the Carlisle plan, and the Balti- 
more plan, but to the Walker plan, Horace White plan, 
the Rhodes plan and all the plans of getting over to an 
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alleged ‘‘elastic”’ currency without getting down to coin 
redemption. The London £conomist of Dec. 22d says: ‘‘It 
is quite evident, therefore, that the Government paper cur- 
rency is discredited, and yet it is upon this currency that 
the new system of bank issues is sought to be based. The 
bank notes are to be made payable in ‘lawful money of 
the United States,’ there being no obligation to redeem 
them in gold. In other words, they are to be redeemable 
in greenbacks or Treasury notes, and it is of such govern- 
ment paper that the so-called ‘guarantee fund’ is to be 
composed. It is thus upon the stock of gold in the Treas- 
ury that the ultimate convertibility of the whole of the 
largely augmented mass of the paper currency is to de- 
pend, and nothing is tobe done to insure either that a large 
portion of the revenues will be paid in gold, or that the 
Treasury will be relieved from the task of supplying what- 
ever gold is needed for export. And if the present task of 
the Treasury is beyond its power, we cannot see how the 
position is to be bettered by increasing its responsibili- 
ties without making it any fitter to discharge them.” 

The SoctaL Economist’s plan of arriving at an elastic 
currency is the only one that proposes to test the proposed 
bank-note currency by coin redemption, to unify the mani- 
fold banking experiments of the country into one system 
and to transfer the obligation to furnish gold from the 
government to the banks. 





BROOKLYN Is giving us an object lesson in the Home- 
stead-Chicago method of dealing with the labor question. 
The process seems to be first to oppress or cheat the work- 
men; then to insult their representatives or repudiate their 
unions and refuse to consider all overtures for arbitration, 
leaving the laborers no alternative but to strike. Then, at 
an enormous cost to the community, to call out an extra 
police force to give encouragement and protection to a few 
incompetent ne’er-do-we’els temporarily to take the place 
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of strikers to bluff the public into the belief that there are 
multitudes of competent men ready and willing to accept 
the conditions against which the strikers are protesting; 
and when, by this series of unfair tactics, the laborers or 
their sympathizers are goaded into a breach of the peace, 
the strike is terminated in favor of the corporations by 
bayonet and bullets. 

This method may temporarily serve the purpose of a 
few arrogant and un-American capitalists but it can do 
nothing to promote the rational settlement of the question 
involved. The military method of dealing with industrial 
questions has already failed in Europe where militarism is 
many times stronger than it ever can hope to be here. It 
is useless to blind ourselves to the fact that every such con- 
flict simply fertilizes the soil for the growth of Socialism. 

When the conflict reaches the riotous stage, the press 
may feel justified in calling forthe military. But the fact 
remains that if the press had been half as zealous in defend- 
ing the interest and rights of the laborers and denouncing 
the underhand methods of the corporations in the early 
stage of the controversy, as it now is in clamoring for the 
military, these corporations would not have had the hardi- 
hood to persist in their sneak-thief methods of treating the 
men and much of the present disgraceful experience in 
Brooklyn would have been avoided. 





Ca 

THE DIVERSITY of currency bills before Congress is the 
product of the diversity of views held by its members as 
to why their particular ‘‘ deestricks” are now suffering 
from the ‘‘ hard times.” One-half the votes for the free 
coinage of silver are Southern. They are cast because the 
members of Congress from the South do not know that the 
reason Northern wealth grows faster than Southern is be- 
cause the Northern industries use ten times as much 
machine power, z.e., make a ten times larger use of the 
costless powers of nature. They think it is because North- 
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ern industries reap a larger harvest of protected profits 
and monopoly dividends. Hence their cry is for free 
greenbacks, free silverand free trade. The suicidal nature 
of these votes will be better understood by those who care- 
fully study the opening article in this number of the SOCIAL 
Economist entitled ‘‘ Why Northern Wealth Grows Faster 
than Southern.” 

Certain of the Western members are also still bitten 
with the notion that the way to make their poor and starv- 
ing farmers, all of whom are in the arid belt, rich, is not to 
irrigate their arid lands, but to pay off their debts with 
fifty-cent dollars and to distribute greenbacks from the 
cart’s tail at every county seat. 

Both the West and the South, however, grew vastly 
in the last election. To see three such cranky governors 
cs Llewelling, of Kansas, Waite, of Colorado, and Pennoyer, 
of Oregon, turned down at asingle election, while Nebraska 
retires Bryan and sends a sturdy protectionist to the Senate 
in the person of John M. Thurston, and Missouri surren- 
ders Bland, proves that the West is determined to raise 
some better crop than that of financial vagaries. In addi- 
tion it is becoming apparent that Gov. Evans can only by 
a fraudulent revolution be counted out in Tennessee, 
that certain Congress districts in Louisiana gave protection- 
ist majorities and that Florida is fast bursting the shackles 
of ‘‘cracker” rule. All this points to an early day when 
Congress can do something better than throw catch-penny 
life-saving planks into the sea to catch the drowning. It 
may, at the extra spring session which will be called, be 
able then to set upaseries of Beacon Lights along our 
coast which will stop the wreckage of the past two years 
and point out to mariners in distress the route to a snug 
harbor. 


THE PHILADELPHIA Press, which is doing some of the 
best journalism now done in the country, is the first 
newspaper to make known the fact that a structure to 
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cost $100,000,000 is about to be erected in New York City. 
The exact location is not indicated, but as it is said that 
it will be near the present centre of population, and as 
the news comes first from Philadelphia, attention will 
naturally be fixed upon the two blocks which have recently 
been mysteriously purchased through brokers, with at least 
one of which the name of John Wanamaker was associated. 
One of these was the block filling the space between Fifth 
and Sixth avenues and Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets. 
The other is a Murray Hill block. The newstructure is to 
be thirty stories high, the extreme height of the dome in 
its centre being 500 feet, or upwards of twenty feet higher 
than the Pyramid of Gizeh, and 170 feet higher than the 
dome of St. Paul’s, London. The architect of the highest 
building in New York estimates that five years would be 
required to perfect the drawings and specifications for the 
edifice, which will be designed to become the chief event 
commemorative of the close of the century. The build- 
ing will contain a city within itself with stores among 
the lower floors equal in dimensions to any now in 
use, without interfering with offices and residences, 
churches, libraries, schools and hotels, baths, theatres, and 
the like, all within the same massive structure. The cost- 
liest and largest resident structure now in the city, the 
Nevada apartment buildings, has an investment value of 
about $20,000,000. The costliest structure in the world 
is now said to be the Capitol at Albany which has cost 
$22,000,000. Beyond these the new fiz de siecle structure 
in New York will tower in dimensions and cost, since the 
investment of capital will be five-fold as great. One point 
we suggest to the attention of its projectors as the contri- 
bution of the SociAL ECONOMIST: 

The crowning vice of all New York City architecture, 
so far is that the buildings have no standing space around 
them adequate to render their architecture impressive or 
even visible. The projectors of the jz de siecle structure 
should not proceed another step toward such an edifice 
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without buying up the eight additional blocks required to 
place the space of one entire block between it and the 
nearest block either fronting it on either side or corner- 
ing on it. It should then raze all these structures to the 
ground, convert these adjoining blocks into well wooded 
parks and thus surround the structure with an appropriate 
site for architectural display. The eight blocks together, 
at the cost paid for the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Street 
block would make a total cost of $27,000,000 for the site. 
This would only be about the average proportion between 
cost of site and cost of structure which usually applies. 
A structure to cost $100,000,000 would be cribbed, cabined 
and confined by the hovels around it unless it provided itself 
with a site worth about $25,000,000. The Capitol at 
Albany, St. Peters at Rome and St. Paul’s in London, all 
serve to discredit the buildings in their vicinity. The 
New York Colossus would diminish the surrounding blocks 
into hovels and almost discredit the city unless it first con- 
verted the eight blocks surrounding it into park. 





ProF. PATTON, in his recent lecture on economics in 
elementary schools, holds that economics can be adapted to 
very young children, by instructing them that ‘‘the first 
portion of an article we consume gives us more pleasure 
than the second; the second more than the third and the 
third more than the fourth. Applying this toa meal, the 
child must learn that the soupconfersten units of pleasure 
per spoonful, the fish eight, the roast and gravy six, the 
entrees four, the pastry and puddings two, the Roman 
punch and coffee none, that the nuts are a source of pain, 
the wine doubles the pain, and the cigars and the adjourn- 
ment to the library throw the diner into spasms, a 
proper subject for theambulance. So deftly does the final 
utility theory lend itself to the business of enabling’ a 
parent to bring up his children on soup only. 

So, in looking on at a play, the first act yields, accord- 
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ing to Patton, ten volts of ecstacy per second, the second 
only eight volts of pleasure, the third act thrills us with 
only six volts, until the fifth act disgusts, and the reason 
the tickets sell for three dollars is that the first act gives 
one dollar in pleasure, the second eighty cents, the third 
sixty cents, the fourth forty cents and fifth twenty cents. 
So of all pleasures. On this basis Prof. Patton constructs 
a sliding scale of pleasures upon which the child who has 
two apples to-day can get ten volts of fun to-day and ten 
to-morrow out of his two apples by giving one of his 
apples to a boy who will repay it out of the two apples the 
other boy will have to-morrow, whereas if each boy ate up 
his own apples, each would get only five volts of fun. 

As a lesson in economic altruism alias benevolent 
meanness, this beats John Gilpin’s wife, who— 


Though on pleasure she was bent 
Preserved a prudent mind. 


But how many volts of bliss would be gained or lost 
by a boy who should give one of his apples to one who 
could make no return to-morrow, is not revealed. 

But sad indeed must be the havoc which such econo- 
mics would make with the Christian theory of heaven. 
When the choir strikes up the good old hymn— 


When we've been there ten thousand years 
Bright shining as the sun, 

We've no less days to sing His praise, 
Than when we first begun— 


Prof. Patton’s smart boy would be computing the rate 
at which the volts of bliss would decline and the price one 
could afford to pay ‘‘ to be there,’’ when these musical rap- 
tures had passed the period of final utility. 

According to this doctrine, how much greater should 
be the ecstasy of the boy who is learning his alphabet than 
of Humboldt in writing his Cosmos; how much keener 
the delight of the boor who for the first time tries to get 
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something out of the opera, than of Beethoven or Liszt 
who are probing the deeper mysteries of music with the 
vigor of pioneers forever entering upon new worlds! 

We must be permitted to doubt whether pleasures, so 
faras they are actually consumed, undergo any such decline. 
There is a doctrine of satiety whereby things, when the 
period of satiety is reached, cease to be consumed at all, 
and the element of change comes in to enable us to enjoy 
something else. But Patton’s doctrine is not a doctrine of 
the decline of values of commodities through satiety in the 
producer, whereby all, in excess of those he can himself 
consume, seek exchange for things he can enjoy. But it 
is a doctrine of a decline in the volts of satisfaction obtained 
from the same commodity between the initial act of pleas- 
ure and the period of satiety, and that values of each com- 
modity are graded by the several degrees of satisfaction 
we experience in the succession of uses we derive from it. 
Pains and pleasures are not measurable or thinkable in 
terms of value. It is as impossible to think of a dollar in 
pleasure as to comprehend a foot-pound of fragrance or an 
ounce of music. Value is the measure of the resistance to 
be overcome, the cost of obtaining things. Utility refers 
to the use we make of them when obtained. They are 
born at different dates. So far from pleasure being a 
measure of value the two are incommeasurable. They 
admit of no common standard. Still less can one measure 
the other. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


BIMETALLISM.—How to Save Bimetallism. By Duc de 
Noailles in Annals of American Academy for January, 1895. 
The duke argues for the free coinage of silver at its bullion 
market value according to its weight, without interchange- 
ability by any government or legal compulsion between it 
and gold. He would coin a silver dollar apparently of 
371% grains, but let it drop in exchangeable value to its 
market value as bullion. Like most theorizers of recon- 
ciliation, the duke overlooks the durability of constitutional 
and statutory provisions in influencing value both here and 
in France. When 371% grains of silver are assayed, 
alloyed, minted, stamped and issued, certain statutes not 
wholly or instantly repealable in their potency, nor de- 
pendent on market price, make them legal tender and 
part of the standard, irrespective of their value. Also 
in our Federal Constitution irrepealable provisions made it 
part of the reserved right of each state to keep them legal 
tender in that state whatever Congress may do about 
them. Similar legislation does the same in France. 
Hence the coins decline to drop. 


CURRENCY.—TZihe Baltimore Plan of Currency Reform. 
By A. P. Hepburn in Zhe Forum for December. Mr. 
Hepburn explains that the present national bank system 
allows a sum equal to go per cent. of the par of U.S. 
bonds deposited to be issued in what are called National 
Bank-notes, and that in lieu of this the Baltimore plan 
substitutes a privilege of withdrawing the bonds now de- 
posited and the notes issued thereon and issuing in lieu 
thereof the bank’s own notes. In the matter of redemption 
we assume that the government will no longer be abso- 
lutely responsible, [but only responsible as administrator 
of a special fund so long as that fund holds out. ED. 
EconoMIsT.] The banks may issue notes to the amount 
of 50 per cent. of their paid-up unimpaired capital and in 
an emergency 75 percent. [But of what the paid-up capi- 
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tal of banks is to consist, or who is to investigate its suffi- 
ciency, and when it is to be considered as ‘‘ impaired ’’and 
what is to be the effect on the notes already out of an 
impairment of capital, is not made known. Ep. Econo- 
MIST.}] A guaranty or safety fund equal to five per cent. 
of the outstanding circulation is to be accumulated and 
maintained by gradual taxation on such circulation. From 
this fund the government is to redeem notes of failed 
banks.” 

This proposition rests on the hypothesis that because 
five per cent. has been found a sufficient safety fund 
where coin redemption was practiced and also when bond 
security was practiced, therefore it will be a sufficient safety 
fund where both coin redemption and bond security are dis- 
pensed with. Such a miscaiculation is too apparent for 
argument. Mr. Hepburn says: ‘‘ The Baltimore plan has 
nothing to do with the money of ultimate redemption, 
whether gold or silver or greenbacks. It simply provides 
a bank-note currency redeemable in lawful money.” This 
constitutes the pivotal point of its inadequacy. An elastic 
currency cannot exist until coin redemption exists. Coin 
redemption cannot exist so long as the greenbacks are in 
circulation. 


CURRENCY REFORM.—Our Experiments in Financial Legts- 
lation. By Hon. James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in North American Review for December. Comptroller 
Eckels, as a prophet, is like Swedenborg in his visits asa 
seer to the other planets of the solarsystem. Swedenborg 
could visit with ease every planet which the astronomers 
with their telescopes had discovered at that time, but he 
wholly failed to authenticate his seership to posterity by 
visiting a few of those which the astronomers have since 
discovered. Comptroller Eckels condemns, with fluency 
and with appropriate indignation, ‘‘ every financial device 
which has been voted to be off color.” But when he pro- 
ceeds to recommend what is now to be done, he walks 
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deftly into the same trap in which the previous foxes were 
caught. Thus hesays: 

‘* When the (national banking) law isso amended as to 
either do away with the bond deposit, or to grant to the 
banks the right to issue to the value of the securities so 
deposited by them, the matter of circulation will then be 
asimportant to them as is now the matter of deposits and 
discounts.” 

Not so. Circulation will never be important to the 
banks until they circulate their own costless note instead 
of the government’s note, because on the government’s note 
coin redemption cannot occur, and so long as no coin 
redemption exists the notes issued never return to the 
bank issuing them, and so long as this is true the currency, 
like the blood in fishes, cannot be said to circulate at all. 
Moreover the notes, as a means of lending, will never be 
important to the same banks as those to which the deposits 
and discounts are important. 

We fully concur, however, in Mr. Eckels’s concluding 
sentiment: ‘‘Until the whole currency and banking system 
of the country is formulated into one harmonious plan in 
which each part shall be absolutely sound in principle, and 
the embodiment of monetary science, there can be no hope 
of undisturbed and substantial prosperity to all classes of 
the American people.” 


MOoONEY.—Money and Bank Credits in the United States. 
By H. W. Williams (of Baltimore), in Annals of American 
Academy for January. Mr. Williams presents the views of 
a banker whose experience, and perspective, stand largely 
informed by actual contact with the currency system in 
vogue in the United States since 1862, and some contact 
with the wild-cat system of the twenty-four preceding years. 
He does not bring to his aid the light he would have derived 
from a just presentation of the banking history of the 
United States, under the first bank of the United States 
and the state banks, from 1791 to 1811, nor under the 
second bank of the United States acting jointly with the 
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state banks, from 1816 to 1836, as presented in the SocIAL 
EconoMIst for August, September and October, 1893. 
Hence his views upon the necessity of coming to coin 
redemption as a daily test of solvency, the instant we pass 
from the bond security policy of our legal tender period, 
are not so sharply defined as they would be if he had done 
more business under a coin redemption system. He 
aptly punctures the Baltimore Plan, however, in one 
respect. He says of the ‘‘unrestricted power to issue 
notes:”’ ‘‘The suggestion that the plan has been success- 
fully tried in Canada is misleading. Financially Canada 
and the United States are as far apart as the poles, but the 
controlling fact is that there are in Canada but thirty- 
nine banks of issue, with an average capital exceeding 
$1,500,000, while in this country there are 3,781 such 
banks, with an average capital of less than $180,000.” A 
more important difference is that Canada banks work under 
the hourly test of coin redemption while the Baltimore 
Plan neglects to subject American banks to this test. In 
Great Britain and Ireland there are as many banks as in 
the United States, and though there is a nominal restric- 
tion of the note-issuing privilege, on the part of the banks 
which are upwards of sixty-five miles from London, to those 
which possessed that privilege prior to the act of 1844, and 
though the volume of issue is nominally restricted to the 
average issues then made, yet all who are familiar with 
English banking history know that all the leading banks 
of England testified before the Parliamentary committee 
of 1841 that such a restriction would be nugatory, as it was 
impossible under a system of effective coin redemption for 
banks to inflate the currency with notes. It would break 
each inflating bank on the day after the inflation began. 
Inflation occurred in the United States between 1811 and 
1816 and again between 1836 and 1860, because through 
the ignorance of our government no effective system of 
daily coin redemption was suffered to exist during those 
periods. An American banker who doubts whether effect- 
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ive coin redemption will prevent note inflation should read 
the testimony of the bankers—Henry Wm. Hobhouse, Vin- 
cent Stuckey, Wm. Rodwell, James W. Gilbart, Paul 
Moore Jones, Ichobod C. Wright, Alexander Blair, Primrose 
W. Kennedy, James A. Anderson, Thos. Wilson and 
Robert Murray—before the Parliamentary Committee of 
1841. If he doubts, then, whether coin redemption can be 
effectively enforced on any number of state banks by one 
central institution or association, he should read the his- 
tory of the Bank of the United States, heretofore published 
in the SocIAL ECONOMIST. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT.—Break up of the English Party 
System. By Edward Porritt in Annals of the American Acad- 
emy for January. ‘The writer shows that government by 
groups is succeeding to government by parties in Great 
Britain. Lord Rosebery’s (government) party comprises 
six groups, viz.: Parnellites, Anti-parnellites, Official 
Liberals, Radicals, (including Welsh radicals), Labor and 
Socialists. |The opposition forces he divides into only two 
groups: the Conservatives, (including the old-time Tories 
and the Progressive Tories,) and the Liberal Unionists. 
It is a little singular that at this timé American parties 
group in the same way, with from four to six composite 
factions in each party. 


SUFFRAGE.—WNegro Suffrage in the South. By Stephen 
B. Weeks in Political Science Quarterly. Mr. Weeks dilates 
upon the cost of negro rule in the South during the re- 
construction period, without balancing it against the ex- 
tremely palpable fact that the cost of white rule in the 
South during the pro-slavery and war period had been 
infinitely greater, entailing upon the country a loss of one 
million lives and nine thousand millions of dollars. Mr. 
Weeks shows in a most instructive manner that the aim 
with which registration, ballot-reform, the Australian 
system of voting and educational qualifications for voting, 
have been introduced in the Southern states has been to 
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bring about social peace and official purity, by enabling 
the confederate vote to disfranchise the colored vote with- 
out intimidation, false returns or perjury. The result is 
an illustration of the persistence of race rule through the 
forms of impartial suffrage. 

The Constitution of the United States in the Fif- 
teenth Amendment debars any state from the right todeny 
the right to vote to any citizen on account of race, color 
or previous condition. The State of Mississippi enacts a 
law under which an election officer is made the judge 
whether the reading and interpretation of a particular 
clause in the state constitution by a voter (white or colored) 
is correct. If it is not correct he cannot vote. That is 
what is left of the Fifteenth Amendment. 


STOCK-SHARING.—S/ock-sharing as a Preventive of Labor 
Troubles. By Louis R. Ehrich, in The Forum for December. 
Mr. Ehrich says, ‘‘ To me there seems but one solution: 
Make the employee loyal to the corporation; make hima 
stock-holder and give him a representation on the Board 
of Directors.”” The average sum at the disposal of the 
wage-worker forthe purchase of stock is somewhere be- 
tween the average deposit in a savings bank, viz., $360, 
and the average wealth of that 91 per cent. of the popu- 
lation who, according to the census, are the wage-receivers 
of the country,* and who include the members of the 
11,593,000 families, none of whom owns more than $5,000. 
The average wealth of this basic class is only $1,497.01 each. 
Practically no person who owns only $1,497.01 can afford 
to subject any part of it to the risks of his employer's busi- 
ness in order to get either the profit or the share of control 
it would give him. He must invest it in some small way 
which will make it his exclusive capital such as in the 
purchase of tools and team, or of a shop or store, or he 
must put it into a savings bank as a buffer against the day 


* See Art. ‘‘ The Census Distribution of Wealth” in SOCIAL ECONOMIST 
for March, 1894; p. 142. 
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of misfortune. If he buys a home it ties him down so 
that he cannot go where his labor may be worth most. 


TARIFF.—TZhe Tariff Act of 1894. By Prof. F. W. 
Taussig in Political Science Quarterly for December. Prof. 
Taussig helps to give a semi-scientific gloss to the tempo- 
rary ascendancy of unscientific tariff legislation which 
found partial expression in the act of ’94. He may be 
defined as a free trader by innuendo rather than by bra- 
vado. Thus he asserts that the German economists ex- 
cepted raw material from their protective arguments, but 
omits to mention that German legislators in their actual 
tariff legislation protected raw materials by duties far 
more effective than those they laid on finished products. 
He says ‘‘no country of advanced civilization has main- 
tained any duty on this material’’ (wool), thereby imply- 
ing that England has only been a country of advanced 
civilization since 1846, that the United States only became 
one with the act of 1894, and that France was not a 
country of advanced civilization in 1856, when according 
to List* she ‘‘ restrained by duties the importation of raw 
materials and agricultural products such as iron, coal, 
wool, corn and cattle.”” Mr. Taussig also thinks ‘ free 
wool has come to stay.”” This would indicate that his 
article was written prior to the November election. Mr. 
Taussig also thinks ‘‘a redundant revenue is likely to 
appear in the course of a year or two,” through the act of 
1894. The present deficit of $100,000,000 a year looks 
the other way. 


TAXATION.— The Income Tax. By Prof. E. R. A. Selig- 
man in Pol:tical Science Quarterly for December, 1894. 
Prof. Seligman treats the income tax as having been 
introduced to impart to our general taxation system a more 
equitable quality, and thinks its stay will be permanent, 
notwithstanding it drew its inspiration from the populist 
wing in politics. Mr. Seligman finds an argument that 
































*Nat. System Pol. Econ. by Fred’k. List, p. 388. 
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the war tax on incomes was more successful than the 


simultaneous state tax on property, in the fact that the 
incomes returned exceeded seven per cent. on the assessed 
values of all the property in the state, rising to 9,11 and 
13 per cent. which he thinks ‘‘extravagant.” This is 
partly due to the fact that assessed values of property 
average only from a third toa fifth of actual values, and 
partly to the fact that the average earnings of national 
industry, labor and capital, combined, rise to a ratio on 
assessed values of property very much higher than the 
ordinary rate of interest expected on capital only. As 
shown by the census the ratio of annual earnings of both 
labor and capital, to annual capital, has figured at from 20 
to 24 per cent. 


TRAIN ROBBERIES.—Srigandage on our Railroads. By 
Hon. Wade Hampton in North American Review for Decem- 
ber, recommends that express cars containing money 
be armor-plated on the inside, with iron doors and port- 
holes guarded by two inside men armed with seven shoot- 
ers who could easily kill the train robbers. Also that fox- 
hounds be placed at convenient points on every route who 
could on short notice be put on the trail of the fugitive 
train robbers with thecertainty of running them down. In 
this connection Senator Hampton ‘‘doubts that there are 
half a dozen blood-hounds in the United States or that any 
has ever been used in the pursuit of fugitives, except in 
the fable of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Thisdoubt is expressed 
forty vears too late, and by far too feebly. Mr. Hampton 
doubtless knows that hounds are fox-hounds, hare- 
hounds, deer-hounds, or blood-hounds according to their 
training, in the sense that two centuries ago no fox- 
hounds had ever existed anywhere. [Encyclop. Brit. 
Art. Hounds.] Until then no custom had existed of hunt- 
ing foxes with dogs. If Gen. Hampton’s position be true, 
therefore, that there had never been blood-hounds in the 
South during the slave period, his recommendation, if 
adopted, would introduce them there with great rapidity. 
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Gen. Hampton acknowledges having used both the 
English and the Cuban blood-hound in hunting, though 
he has never known of the use of a Cuban blood-hound in 
pursuing a fugitive, and he vouchsafes the interesting in- 
formation that ‘‘ though it is said that in the olden time he 
was used in England to track human beings, he is now not 
called on for that purpose.” 

It is instructive to know that in our Southern states 
where the pursuit of human beings by dogs was carried on 
for two centuries to an extent nowhere else known in the 
world’s history, it never developed the fox-hound into a 
blood-hound, though the use to which the hound is put is 
the sole cause of his differentiation into any particular 
type. [Encyc. Brit. Art. Hounds.] But in England 
where the pursuit of human beings by hounds at any time 
is purely mythical, the blood-hound is so fully developed 
that Landseer paints one in his picture of ‘* Dignity and Im- 
pudence.” The writer of this paragraph, however, is dis- 
posed to agree with Senator Hampton that ‘‘ Cuban blood- 
hounds,” though fierce and intractable, are ‘* nearly worth- 
less for hunting,” as he was present,with two of them, forty 
years ago, in a law office, along with Marshall Isaiah 
Rynders and his deputies, and a Southern slaveholder, then 
in pursuit of anegro. The dogs made no great disturb- 
ance though the slave they were pursuing was within eight 
feet of them in the cellar underneath. 


WaGES.— The Wage Earner's Loss During the Depression. 
By Samuel W. Dike in Zhe Forum for November, argues 
that the wage earners of Massachusetts only lost about 
$11,000,000 in wages perannum in 1893, as compared with 
their wages in 1892, and that no President since Lincoln 
had so difficult a task as Cleveland at the outset of his 
second term. From this it would seem that next to the 
costliness of having the Democratic party in open rebellion, 
is the nearly equal expensiveness of having it in possession 
of the Government. 
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Among the Books. 


The Wealth of Labor. By FRaNK Loomis PALMER. New York: 
The Baker-Taylor Co. 


This seems to be the work of one educated into the free-trade 
fallacy by books, and who, having been educated out of it by observa- 
tion and experience, imagines that what the world specially needs is 
a new statement of the protectionist doctrine, which he proceeds to 
make. His statement, however, is far more abstruse and less intel- 
ligible than those which leading protectionists have made. His argu- 
ment pivots on the proposition that “the exchangeable value of the 
products of labor is proportionate to the cost of labor to obtain them, 
and that amounts of labor exchange with them proportionate to the 
share that labor obtains.” ‘This proposition, as well as the entire 
contents of the book, show that the author has never struck the prin- 
ciple that “value is determined by the cost of the dearest portion of 
any commodity continuously supplied to a given market,” and con- 
sequently that none of his definitions or propositions reach bottom. 
A tree in Windsor Park may never itself have been the subject of 
any other “labor to obtain ” than the cost of felling it, say $3. But 
if the cost of the dearest-produced trees of like size and kind, con- 
tinuously supplied in that market, is $300, then the value of that tree 
will be $300, even if the woodman gets no share at all of its value. 


Men of Achievement Series. By Wm.O. Stopparp. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

These interesting sketches of sixteen leading business men are 
got up in a discursive, off-hand way, and are less compact, complete 
and accurate than would be in the highest degree satisfactory to ex- 
acting readers. Once in the sketch of Astor, once in that of Pull- 
man and twice in that of Marshall Field the author speaks of the site 
of Chicago as being at the foot, instead of near the head, of Lake 
Michigan. 

The sketch of Astor makes no mention of the Astor House, or 
of Astor’s places of residence, or of his presidency of the New York 
branch of the Bank of the United States, and is less specific than is 
desirable as to the means by which he grew rich. The men whose 
lives are here sketched are Astor, Vanderbilt, Tiffany, Roach, L. P. 
Morton, E. D. Morgan, C. W. Field, Depew, A. T. Stewart, Phil. D. 
Armour, M.O. Roberts, Pullman, Peter Cooper, Marshall Field, Claf- 
lin and Leland Stanford. The sketches of Cyrus W. Field, of Tiffany, 
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L. P. Morton, Chauncey M. Depew, A. T. Stewart and H. B. Claflin, are 
among the more compact and satisfactory. The entire work is well 
adapted to the demand of our economic age, whose chief desire is to 
find out how successful men of business have acquired their wealth, 


The Currency and the Banking Law of Canada. Considered with 
Reference to Currency Reform in the United States. By WiLL1AM 
C. CoRNWELL. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Mr. Cornwell’s sketch of the history of the Canadian banking sys- 
tem, followed by the Canadian Bank Act, forms the briefest, most valu- 
able and most instructive lesson in finance now available to business 
men and bankers who desire to know what good banking is and how 
it works. 

“ Frae many a blunder wad it free us 
And foolish notion.” 


Canada has a perfectly elastic system under which rates of interest 
in Montreal and Manitoba are essentially the same, and low in both 
places; the banks never issue much more than half the notes they are 
free to issue; all the bank notes are the costless notes of the banks 
themselves ; all are daily redeemed in coin; all the smaller banks are 
branches of the larger banks and every dollar in bank notes out has 
over nine dollars in security back of it to make it good. That is what 
we need in the United States. 


Social Growth and Stability. A Consideration of the Factors of 
Modern Society and Their Relation to the Character of the Com- 
ing State. By D. OstRanpeR. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Mr. Ostrander succeeds in blending in his book many economic 
reflections and conclusions of value, with many poetic and religious, 
ethical and esthetic views equally sound, judicious, poised and prac- 
tical. He demurs to Spencer’s proposition that survival is to the 

fittest, and affirms that the fittest would not be the fittest if they did 

not secure also the equal survival of the unfit in the industrial sense. 

He advocates the eight-hour day, protection, restricted immigration, 

the obligation of the state to be paternal, has many good things to say 

bout character, individuality, intuition and the coming spiritual and 
intellectual man. Without being startlingly innovating, the book 
comes very near being a compendium of the best social opinion. 





